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EDITORIAL 


HE political convulsions in the Soviet orbit since the death of Stalin 
: teaching us all a great deal about our ignorance of Kremlin 
politics, while confirming various hypotheses about the nature of the post- 
Stalin régime. The public naturally inclines to think in terms of what these 
events will mean for the outcome of the cold war, and the policy-makers 
occasionally seem to share this tendency; but there is no particular reason 
why we should judge the recent happenings in Moscow in the light of our 
own hopes, fears and expectations. If the Soviet régime is going through 
a crisis we may be sure that its mechanics are best understood if we try to 
consider what it must be like to conduct political warfare under totali- 
tarian conditions, and if we abstain as far as possible from projecting our 
own wishes and interests upon a situation quite different in most respects 
from anything known in the West. It may be pertinent to inquire whether 
the fall of Beria has hampered or facilitated the continuation of the 
‘revisionist’ trend; it may even be worth considering whether the ideo- 
logical ice-cap is likely to melt if Malenkov as well as Molotov can be 
induced to attend a conference of the Powers. But these considerations, 
fascinating though they are, do not greatly help us to understand the 
mechanics of the current struggle for power; and it is upon such an under- 
standing that the Western governments will have to build whatever long- 
range policy they are capable of evolving. 

It seems evident that in this respect the Americans are better placed 
than the British, in part because they are less eager for immediate contact 
with the Soviet Government while the present confusion lasts; also 
perhaps because they possess, in the Russian Research Centre at Harvard, 
and elsewhere, institutions for the study of Soviet affairs which are neither 
run by crypto-Stalinists nor given over to academic exercises in purely 
historical and linguistic research. There is in this regard a marked 
difference in the theoretical equipment at the disposal of American and 
British policy-makers, a difference which it would be dangerous to under- 
rate merely because there are in this country some outstanding specialists 
who make up by individual ability for the curious lack of institutional 
facilities for studying the Soviet régime. True, the Americans have to 
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contend with an excitable public and with a Congressional tradition 
which makes for the maximum of empty verbiage and platitudinous 
oratory whenever an event abroad comes to the attention of self-conscious 
legislators. But these are perhaps minor evils compared with the amateur- 
ishness characteristic of much British writing on Soviet affairs - to say 
nothing of the propaganda masquerading as impartial analysis which one 
encounters in the most unexpected places. If there is excessive conformism 
in the United States it is also true that in this country the formation of a 
commonly held intelligent viewpoint on Soviet affairs is inhibited by the 
absence of anything like an accepted manner of discussing the politics of 
totalitarianism. Otherwise it would not have been possible in recent 
months for numerous intelligent and well-meaning people, inside and 
outside the Labour Party, to talk of recent developments in Russia in 
terms appropriate to the discussion of affairs in some Western country. 
One still finds it assumed here and there that Soviet politics are either 
totally incomprehensible or else rather like politics anywhere else. 
Clearly this is far from being the case. 

Even with our present inadequate knowledge of Kremlin interna it is 
possible to draw some general conclusions. It is evident, for example, that 
Stalin’s death has made no difference to the basic rule of Soviet politics, 
which is that the defeated faction is liquidated physically after being 
worsted politically. It is also apparent that as matters stand, i.e. in the 
absence of a single dictator with Stalin’s prestige, any major change of 
policy must entail the destruction of some group ensconced in the state- 
party apparatus; for otherwise the malcontents would eventually combine 
against the present holders of power. The significance of this fact was 
demonstrated by the manner in which Beria’s fall was linked to the new 
policy of subordinating the Secret Police to the Party bureaucracy. We 
do not know what other issues were at stake, but we can be sure that the 
senior members of the Quadrumvirate would not have performed this 
particular operation upon their late colleague had they not been con- 
vinced that he was meditating a rival scheme under which they, and not 
he, would have figured as traitors to the Soviet State. It is true that by so 
acting they shattered the image of collective rule which they had been at 
such pains to build up, but there clearly was no alternative. Similar coups 
marked the dissolution of the collective dictatorship thrown up by the 
French Revolution between the death of Robespierre and the advent of 
Napoleon. Singly they were well motivated; jointly they amounted to the 
self-destruction of the régime. One may conjecture that the same fate 
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awaits the leaders of the ‘Soviet Thermidor’, and yet feel convinced that 
they will not modify their political habits. There is something in the logic 
or dialectic, of totalitarianism which makes it a matter of life and death 
for the victorious faction to eliminate its rivals physically as well as 
politically. The upshot must either be another unchallenged personal 
despotism, or civil war and the establishment of a genuinely non-Stalinist 
régime based on the rule of law. It is possible that we are witnessing the 
first steps towards the latter outcome. 
Compared with these issues it is not perhaps of major importance 
whether Malenkov and Beria were contenders for supreme power in the 
name of different conceptions of policy, or rivals for the leadership of the 
‘revisionist’ forces — including presumably the officers’ corps - who would 
like to bring about a wholesale repudiation of the Stalinist heritage. Both 
explanations are possible and both have found defenders. What seems 
certain is that the experiment in liberalization could not have gone very 
far under the leadership of the Secret Police boss. Can it go much farther 
under Malenkov? Here one touches on delicate ground, for it seems clear 
that if Malenkov fails to bring about a new integration the next explosion 
will bring the Army within reach of power; and the Western public is now 
being subjected to an assiduous and far from disinterested propaganda 
campaign designed to spread the notion that Malenkov (or whoever 
happens to be temporarily in charge) must be appeased at any price lest 
worse befall, i.e. lest a Russian Bonaparte arise and plunge us all into 
another world war. As against this lugubrious talk of military dictatorship 
and war, it is worth stressing the possibility — it is no more than that — of 
an Army régime proving more rational and less bellicose than the Party 
leaders brought up on myths of world revolution. In any case it is essential 
for us to establish contact with the natural leaders of the new society now 
stirring beneath the political surface. This society may be uncouth and 
obnoxious to Western taste, but it has the great merit of not being com- 
mitted to the heritage of Stalinism quite to the same extent as the Party 
leaders who still hold the key positions. That, admittedly, is a problem 


' which may not become urgent next week or next month. But the habit of 


living from hand to mouth, or even from Foreign Ministers’ meeting to 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting, can be overdone. What we need now is less 
empirical fumbling and more clarity about our basic aims. 










































THE MENACE OF McCARTHY 
David C. Williams 


Research Director, Americans for Democratic Action. 


The British public has lately read much, perhaps too much, about Senator 
Joseph McCarthy as an individual. This mediocre and violent man is of 
as little intrinsic interest as was Hitler; what are worth study are the 
weaknesses of American society and American leadership which have 
enabled him to climb so high that Mr Attlee was forced to say in the 
House of Commons: ‘One sometimes wonders who is the more powerful, 
the President or Senator McCarthy.’ 

One can dismiss the well-intentioned or self-interested commentators 
who have attempted, usually for the sake of American prestige abroad, to 
belittle the significance of McCarthyism. In this category belongs the 
statement in the New York monthly Commentary only a few short months 
ago that the Senator ‘remains in the popular mind an unreliable, second- 
string blowhard; his only support as a great national figure is from the 
fascinated fears of the intelligentsia’. Echoing this view, Time magazine 
has recently charged American liberals with constructing ‘the myth of 
McCarthy’s great power and his menace to liberty’ and has confidently 
stated that Americans ‘can recognize the runaway inflation in the 
European myth of McCarthyism’. Sympathetic British observers of the 
American scene, such as John Beavan in the July Twentieth Century, have 
found encouragement in the failure of McCarthy’s opposition to the 
appointment of Mr Charles Bohlen as U.S. Ambassador to Moscow. 

Unfortunately McCarthy refuses to vanish, even at the bidding of Time. 
On the contrary, his influence upon the Eisenhower Administration con- 
tinues visibly to grow. The Senate confirmation of Mr Bohlen has turned 
out to be a Pyrrhic victory, for it has led a large bloc of Republican 


Senators, and a significant segment of the White House staff, to resolve | 


never to brave McCarthy’s wrath again. His displeasure has proved 
sufficient to block the appointment to American delegations to the United 
Nations of Mrs Mildred McAfee Horton and Mr David Lee Shillinglaw, 





both impeccable conservatives and, in addition, ardent supporters of © 


Mr Eisenhower in last year’s Presidential campaign. More recently, the 
White House sought to place in a high post at the Defence Department 
Mr Paul H. Nitze, a former investment banker and a registered 
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Republican. Because Mr Nitze had served in the State Department under 
Mr Acheson, Senator McCarthy exercized his veto power. The Repub- 
lican caucus in the Senate pleaded with the White House not to bring upon 
them ‘another Bohlen case’, and the well-informed columnists, Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, report that ‘the President submitted with hardly more 
than a murmur of regret.’ 

The fear which McCarthy inspires among his fellow-Senators is likewise 
no myth. Since the defeat of two of his most outspoken critics - Senator 
Tydings in 1950 and Senator Benton in 1952 — most Senators have drawn 
the conclusion that to attack him openly is to invite electoral disaster. 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, who at seventy-five has most of his political 
career behind him, has broken the rule; but his colleagues, whether 
Democratic or Republican, conservative or liberal, have prudently 
abstained from following his lead. 

Although McCarthyism is, unfortunately, no myth but an urgent 
reality, the basis of its strength lies in a myth which has reached almost the 
proportions of a national neurosis in the United States. The student of 
McCarthyism can profitably begin his researches with a short but deadly 
catechism which was recently directed at the Senator’s critics by the 
Hearst newspaper, the New York Journal-American: 


1. Do you consider Communism a danger in the United States? (If you 
don’t so consider it, skip the remaining questions.) 

2. Ifit is a danger, shouldn’t it be exposed and removed ? 

3. If it should be exposed and removed, isn’t that the rightful task of 
responsible legislative committees ? 


The United States is to-day the strongest and most prosperous nation 
the world has ever known. It has one of the smallest, weakest, and most 
thoroughly isolated of the world’s Communist parties. Since the first 
question reads ‘in’ the United States, and not ‘to’ the United States (thus 
paints the threat of aggression) the answer might seem so obviously 
‘no’ as to invite little argument. 

It is true that American Communism has, in the past, had more 
influence than most non-Americans realize. Because of the absence for 
many years of any strong democratic socialist movement, the Party has 
been the strongest organized force within what Europeans would call ‘the 
Left’ — although that Left has itself been weak compared with most 
European countries. Because of the political apathy of many millions of 
Americans, the zealots of the Party have had more success, relatively to 
their numbers, than they would have enjoyed elsewhere. Because of their 
conspiratorial organization, Communists have been able to penetrate and 
colonize trade unions, political movements, and even some areas of the 
civil service. At the peak of their influence, in the ’thirties, they were a 
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real factor, although a minor one, in American politics. With the passage 
of time, however, their power has become grossly exaggerated. Here, for 
instance, is a recent description by Eugene Lyons of the penalties of 
anti-Communism in the ’thirties: 

It could bar you from house parties on Park Avenue, jobs in Hollywood, 
places on the (public assistance) rolls of your city, fair treatment in the 
columns of great conservative newspapers, a hearing before supposedly 
broad-minded public lecture forums, access to (government employment). 
To this Granville Hicks, an ex-Communist who has kept his sense of 

proportion, has replied in a valuable article ‘How Red Was the Red 
Decade?’ (Harper's Magazine, July 1953): ‘Perhaps Communists did all 
these things at one time or another in one place or another, but the 
suggestion that they could do them all the time and everywhere is 
ridiculous.’ 

Even individual Communists have come to be credited with almost 
super-human powers. There has been a furore over Communist teachers, 
and so sensible a person as Norman Thomas, the venerable and venerated 
leader of America’s small band of Socialists, has advocated their dismissal, 
calling them ‘security risks’. The argument is carried on in academic 
circles in terms of ‘intellectual integrity’, but it is quite clear that the 
intense emotions aroused do not come from this abstraction. They are 
stirred up by the implicit, and sometimes explicit, assumption that Com- 
munist teachers are such magnetic and persuasive persons that well-fed, 
well-clothed American youngsters cannot be exposed to them without 
danger of deadly infection. As Mr Hicks said to one person who advanced 
this view: “You don’t have much faith in the other teachers.’ 

The ‘black legend’ of Communist power reaches its climax, of course, 
with the assertion that the United States was cheated at Yalta, and the 
Communists given power in China, because of the influence of traitors 
within the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. Millions of 
Americans believe this: many more millions do not actually believe it — but, 
on the other hand, are not quite sure that it isn’t true. This belief, and 
this doubt, first became significant at the time of the Hiss case, and have 
since been nurtured by the exposure of other crypto-Communists in 
Washington. Although, in spite of the most determined efforts, it has been 
impossible to prove that American policy was affected in any significant 
respect by Communist influence, the fear that it was still persists. 

A number of factors have combined to inflate this legend. For the 
Republicans in general it has proved a most effective political weapon. 
For the isolationists in particular it is comforting to believe that the 
United States might never have been involved in the affairs of other 
nations, might never have poured its dollars and its soldiers overseas, but 
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for sinister machinations in Washington. For the vocal and well-financed 
China Lobby it is a lever with which they yet hope to secure American 
support for Chiang Kai-shek’s return to the Chinese mainland. For many 
ordinary Americans the Communist at home is a scapegoat upon whom 
can be laden all the worries and frustrations of the post-war years. All 
things considered, it may not be surprising that a majority of Americans 
would to-day say: “Yes - Communism is a danger in the United States’. 
What is surprising is that most critics of McCarthy would give the same 
answer — some sincerely, some thoughtlessly, many because to answer 
‘No’ would expose them to the damaging charge of being ‘soft’ on Com- 
munism. Indeed, there is a ritual form of words which customarily 
precedes any criticism of McCarthy, and it has developed with the years. 
At first it was sufficient for the speaker to disclaim any connexion with the 
Communists; then it became the rule to identify oneself as an anti- 
Communist; now the approved phrase is ‘I am bitterly anti-Communist, 
but. . .”. Even so wise and experienced a public figure as Mrs Eleanor 
Roosevelt has been trapped in something like this manner. In a recent 
interview she credited McCarthy with ‘perhaps creating something which 
is essential — public realization of the danger of Communism’. Although 
she added that he had also ‘made the great mass of people blindly afraid’, 
she did not thereby undo the damage of her first sentence — all the more 
regrettable because it was quite unnecessary and, indeed, contrary to fact. 
So thoroughly has McCarthy identified himself with the issue of Com- 
munism that even Mrs Roosevelt apparently forgot that he had discovered 
it rather late in the day — after the conviction of Alger Hiss, and at a period 
when Americans were already thoroughly aroused about the issue. It 
was, in fact, the degree of public interest in it which actually led McCarthy 
to adopt it as his own. 

Once his critics yield the fortress of common sense and sober fact, and 
concede to McCarthy something like his definition of the danger of 
Communism in the United States, it becomes very difficult to make a 
stand anywhere on the slippery slopes beyond. If Communism is a 
danger, why shouldn’t it be exposed and removed? If in the civil service, 
why not in the schools, the unions, television, radio, Broadway, Holly- 
wood - in fact, anywhere? Perhaps not quite everywhere - McCarthy 
himself was at first careful to skirt the churches, until involved in this field 
as well by the literary indiscretions of one of his investigators. The 
orthodox ‘line’ of most critics is to claim that they are fighting Communism 
more effectively than McCarthy. This is not very rewarding, because 
McCarthy can shout more loudly than anyone else and can get his 
charges into more newspapers. Moreover, he is hunting Communists 
all the time, whereas his critics have other responsibilities as well. To 
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many Americans, therefore, McCarthy has become ‘Mr Anti-Communist,’ 
just as Taft is ‘Mr Republican’. Anyone who seeks to convince the public 
that he is more anti-Communist than McCarthy has undertaken an 
impossible task. 

It seems likely that the only possible way to deflate McCarthyism is to 
put the actual danger of Communism (0 the United States in its proper 
perspective, and simultaneously to restore the faith of Americans in their 
government, their institutions and their way of life. It must be brought 
home to the American people that the main danger is from without, and 
that it must be guarded against, at whatever expense, by building the 
military and economic strength of the United States and her allies — not 
cheaply, by exposing song-writers as subversives. At the same time, 
Americans must hear, from leaders in whom they have trust, a reaffirma- 
tion of faith in the integrity of their government and their institutions. 
Moreover, the government itself must set a standard of sobriety and 
responsibility in dealing with Communism within the United States. It 
must be made clear that the only real internal dangers, those of espionage 
and (more remotely) sabotage, are being dealt with, and must be dealt 
with, by the appropriate government agencies operating in this specialized 
field. This task is not beyond the powers of those sober and responsible 
Americans, in every walk of life, who have kept their heads in the midst of 
the current hysteria. It is not —- as yet - beyond the power of President 
Eisenhower to give a lead in this respect. Indeed, this was one of the most 
persuasive arguments advanced for his election as President. On July 
29th, 1952, shortly after his nomination, Mr Walter Lippmann gave his 
grounds for supporting him: 

If (the Republicans) are defeated for the sixth time, and defeated under 
Eisenhower and after the fight that took place at the convention, the 
Republican Party may fall into the hands of its most irreconcilable and 
ruthless factions. They may become utterly reckless in their actions because 
they have lost all prospect of attaining legitimate power and responsibility. 

An opposition of this kind might be a serious menace to the peace of the 

world and to the liberties of this country. 


Five days before the election (October goth, 1942), the New York 
Herald-Tribune declared editorially: 

A Republican Administration under General Eisenhower is the surest 
way to avoid the growth of McCarthy and McCarthyism. Those who are 
genuinely troubled by this issue can most effectively deal with it by voting 
Republican. 

The people who entertained these hopes from Eisenhower’s election are 
now the most disappointed of all. Yet, in retrospect, it appears that they 
had fair warning during the campaign. An American Presidential 
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candidate does not have to support all his party’s candidates for office. In 
1948, for instance, Governor Dewey disowned Senator Revercomb of 
West Virginia because of the national and religious bias he had shown in 
discussing the Immigration Act - a serious matter, but by no means so 
serious as the fact that Senator McCarthy had charged Secretary of State 
George Marshall with something close to treason. Yet, although 
Marshall had been a lifelong Army colleague of General Eisenhower, and 
was largely responsible in 1942 for his selection as Commander of the Allied 
armies, Eisenhower actually endorsed McCarthy for re-election to the 
Senate, considered by itself and by most Americans as the most august 
deliberative body in the world. Various explanations have been given 
for Eisenhower’s behaviour. As if to make up for the many years during 
which, in accordance with the traditional practice of senior officers of the 
American armed services, he took no part in politics and did not even 
vote, the General seemed anxious to demonstrate his dyed-in-the-wool 
Republican partisanship. Here as elsewhere he was a victim of copybook 
maxims — in this case the idea that an American political party should not 
be in any sense homogeneous, but a broad stream made up of many 
different currents. Whatever his motives, Eisenhower’s decision was 
unnecessary as well as dishonourable. Even in his home state of Wis- 
consin it was McCarthy who was carried by Eisenhower to victory, rather 
than the other way around. Though he won by a comfortable margin, 
McCarthy ran far behind Eisenhower. And, significantly, the one 
Republican candidate for State office who had denounced McCarthy was 
elected by a wider margin than the President. 

Even McCarthy seemed at first uncertain of his role under a Republican 
Administration. Promoted through seniority to the chairmanship of the 
Senate Investigations sub-committee, he intimated that he might under 
the changed circumstances no longer be needed to ferret out Communists. 
He spoke of concentrating his energies on the exposure of wasteful govern- 
ment expenditure — a necessity, he said in his best non-partisan style, 
whatever party was in power. Before long, however, he was off on the old 
track. Overseas listeners to the Voice of America might assume that to 
charge it with being Communist would be as preposterous as to charge the 
Vatican with sponsoring atheism. But with the aid of ‘the loyal Ameri- 
can underground’ (as a group of malcontents and misfits within this 
agency styled themselves) McCarthy proceeded to tear this much- 
vaunted organ of psychological warfare into untidy pieces. Interesting to 
students of McCarthy’s techniques was a new device — any expenditures 
which in the end turned out to be unwise were attributed not to human 
fallibility but to deliberate treason. But shocking to decent Americans 
was the fact that reputable officials of the Voice of America demeaned 
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themselves by co-operating with McCarthy, not out of malice (as was the 
case with the ‘underground’) but simply in order to hold their jobs. 

The Voice of America is under the jurisdiction of the State Department. 
Mr John Foster Dulles had prepared himself for a lifetime to be Secretary 
of State, a post into which people are usually thrust without preparation 
and with little advance warning. A different sort of man might have 
insisted that, if anything needed to be done about the Voice of America, it 
was his prerogative to do it. He might have insisted, for instance that he 
be given time to familiarize himself with the agency and its operation, to 
effect any changes which seemed to be needed and only then to lay it open 
to the full glare and blare of a Senatorial investigation. But Dulles 
evidently lacked the stomach for a rough-and-tumble with McCarthy 
He simply washed his hands of the Voice and of the able and loyal officials 
in the agency who were forced out. 

McCarthy’s quick rebound from his one setback, the Bohlen appoint- 
ment, was typical of the man. The day after the Senate voted to confirm 
Mr Bohlen as Ambassador, McCarthy summoned Washington reporters 
to a press conference. It was Saturday, a favourite day for McCarthy’s 
coups as it was for Hitler’s. At this conference he announced that he had 
personally negotiated an agreement with a committee of Greek ship- 
owners to cease trade with China. State Department and Mutual 
Security Agency officials who could have given the reporters the wide and 
complex background of this question were away for the week-end. 
McCarthy hit the headlines from coast to coast as the patriot who had 
kept ‘our boys’ from being shot by imported bullets. As planned, the 
echoes of his defeat on the Bohlen matter were drowned by the trumpetings 
of his new triumph. About this time Washington’s favourite cartoonist, 
Herblock, aptly portrayed McCarthy at a kiosk in front of the Capitol, 
under a sign reading: “The only genuine State Department — patronize no 
other.’ Mr Stassen, the Mutual Security Administrator and a veteran of 
many political battles, responded with the charge that McCarthy had 
‘undermined’ American foreign policy, and it seemed for a moment that 
the Administration would take a firm stand. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, Dulles invited McCarthy to a luncheon at which, as one Washington 
wit put it, the two men ‘broke bread — and Stassen as well’. After the 
luncheon, Dulles issued an agreed statement which the supporters 
of McCarthy could claim as approval in principle of his action. Eisen- 
hower followed with some kind words at his press conference, and the cycle 
was concluded with an apology from Stassen. 

It may seem odd that the President, whose chief interest is in foreign 
policy, puts up with a state of affairs so damaging to America’s prestige in 
the world. It is said that he applies literally the principles of American 
government as he learned them from his secondary school textbooks half 
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a century ago. According to the classic concept, it is the function 
of Congress to enact legislation and of the President to administer 
it. The President may recommend legislation to Congress, but he should 
not use his power to secure its passage, as that would be a violation of the 
principle of the separation of powers. According to the holders of this 
doctrine, the development of the role of the President as leader of the 
country and of his party in Congress has been a perverse and disastrous 
invention of the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. Whether he 
holds it or not, the President certainly seems to act upon this notion. 
Time after time he has been given, both by friendly and by unfriendly 
reporters at his press conferences, opportunities to administer a decisive 
rebuke to McCarthyism. He has never done so in straightforward 
language. Privately, he is said to have charged, with considerable bitter- 
ness, that the reporters were attempting to ‘stir up trouble’ between 
Congress and the White House. He is further handicapped by his 
inexperience in politics and civil administration, and his unwillingness to 
make the effort necessary to fit himself for his post. He must be the 
only head of state in the world who does not read the newspapers, even the 
important ones, but depends for his knowledge, not only of the outside 
world but of the actions of his own Administration, upon predigested 
briefs prepared for him by his staff. Inevitably, he has again and again 
revealed his ignorance of matters which have been splashed over the front 
pages of the nation’s newspapers. 

When the President went to Dartmouth College to deliver an address 
in connexion with the annual graduation ceremonies, McCarthy’s attack 
upon ‘subversive’ books in United States libraries overseas had been 
front-page news for days. So also had the order prepared by Dulles on 
the subject, and the frightened efforts of American officials to comply with 
it by removing every book that McCarthy could possibly find objection- 
able. Yet when the subject came up in conversation among the digni- 
taries gathered for the Dartmouth ceremony, Eisenhower apparently was 
quite unaware of the Dulles order and at first denied that it had been 
made. Finally convinced that it had been, he delivered some impulsive 
and extemporaneous observations on ‘book-burning’ in the course of his 
address which considerably raised the fallen spirits of his admirers. 
McCarthy, however, simply refused to admit that the President’s remarks 
had been directed against him. After all, he noted reasonably, if the 
President were really opposed to the State Department directive on books, 
he had only to phone his Secretary of State and order that it be with- 
drawn. Actually, when the President returned to Washington and to the 
company of the ‘peace at any price’ faction in the White House, he backed 
away from his brave words at Dartmouth. 

The President, however, does not function ina vacuum. He represents, 
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and has drawn into his Administration as his Cabinet members and chief 

officials, the foremost leaders of the business community. As the Reporter, 

one of America’s more thoughtful magazines, has observed editorially: 
they represent not just themselves but the system that has made them 
powerful. The future of the business community hinges upon their success 

or failure in tackling national and world problems of an entirely different 

dimension from those they have been accustomed to deal with. 

Some of the men about Eisenhower understand the significance of 
McCarthyism, and are sick at heart over it; others do not. But it is all 
too evident that there are men in and about the White House who, 
though they despise McCarthy and his tactics, agree with his objectives 
and are prepared to use McCarthyism to secure and perpetuate their 
power. It is still fresh in everyone’s memory that men who regarded 
Hitler as a clown, but thought they could use him in achieving objectives 
which they shared with him, had a large part in placing him in power. 
McCarthyism could be useful in winning votes in the 1954 Congressional 
elections, and even in the Presidential election of 1956. And when these 
strategists have given McCarthy that much rope they may find it not too 
easy to dismiss him. 

Can any limits then be set to the growth of McCarthyism? Unless the 
President himself intervenes (and the time when he could do so is rapidly 
passing) it is difficult to see such limits being set. It is a measure of the 
despair which many Americans feel that Mr Herbert Agar referred 
publicly the other day to the manner in which Huey Long’s burgeoning 
role as a leader of American Fascism was cut short by an assassin’s bullet 
in 1935. More reasonably, others suggest that McCarthy’s involved 
financial affairs (exhaustively discussed in a report of the sub-committee 
on Privileges and Elections of last year’s Senate) might be investigated 
with a view to possible criminal prosecution following the precedent 
established in the case of Capone and other powerful gang organizers. 
These two solutions both attribute too much importance to McCarthy as 
an individual. There is, however, in the story of Al Capone’s downfall a 
lesson with contemporary significance: it began when Capone’s palatial 
estate in Florida was pointed out to President Hoover who was spending 
a holiday nearby. The President was personally and deeply shocked that 
a known gangster and murderer should so brazenly flaunt his wealth and 
his immunity, and then and there resolved not to rest until he had put 
him behind bars. At his order the Justice Department gave the highest 
priority to finding a way to prosecute Capone and finally succeeded. 
When conservative Americans, and above all the President, recognize as 
clearly the evil of McCarthyism as President Hoover did the evil repre- 
sented by Capone, and as firmly resolve to do something about it, it will 
be possible to write rather more hopefully about the subject than it is now. 
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PERSIA: THE UNCLAIMED LEGACY 
By a Special Correspondent 


It used to be a comparatively rare privilege to witness a great turning- 
point of history; and rarer still to recognize it as such on the spot, as 
Goethe did at the battle of Valmy. Nowadays, however, we seem to be 
dizzily conscious of such turning-points year in, year out. They are recog- 
nized for us by the fabricators of premature history with a regularity that 
makes us doubly suspicious: suspicious in the first place that they will 
mostly be forgotten when the time comes for definitive history to be 
written, and in the second place that we may be altogether missing the 
really significant event by letting our attention be drawn to merely super- 
ficial characteristics. It is doubly dangerous, then, to risk the guess that 
we may have witnessed such an event in the Middle East in 1951, and the 
guess needs to be supported by more than merely superficial indications 
which are themselves indisputable. 

The event was the expulsion of the British from Persia: first the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in 1951, then the numerous and widespread 
Consular posts in January 1952, then the British Bank of Iran and the 
Middle East (though in this case the hostile pressure amounted to less 
than direct expulsion), and finally the British Embassy itself, with the 
severance of diplomatic relations in October 1952. To justify calling the 
first event in this series a turning-point in the history of relations between 
the West and the Middle East, it is necessary to go behind its merely 
superficial features and to avoid considering it in purely material, 
economic and political terms. It was not important, for instance, merely 
because it was the first landslip in a movement which undermined the 
British imperial position in the Middle East - even if its relation to subse- 
quent events in Egypt and other parts of the Middle East was one of cause 
and effect, which is far from proved. In the imperialistic sense, the British 
position had already been forfeited long before, and the loss of Abadan 
was a consequence and not a cause: a consequence in the causal series of 
which the British withdrawals from India and from Palestine were earlier 
terms. It is in considering those two earlier instances that a new and 
special significance of our expulsion from Persia in 1951 becomes, by con- 
trast, apparent. The replacement of the British Mandate and the British 
Raj by Israel, India and Pakistan was not in any single case a clear-cut 
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victory of a purely indigenous genius over a purely foreign one. Con- 
sidered as episodes in the long struggle between East and West, the con- 
flicts in Palestine and India at least ended in draws, if not draws in favour 
of the West. What happened in Israel and India, after a period of confusion 
and bitterness, was essentially a typically European compromise, because 
on both sides the leaders were (nationality and religion apart) essentially 
Europeans in their thinking. There was not, in fact, any real conflict, in 
the sense of diametrically opposed and by definition irreconcilable ways 
of thought. In Persia, on the contrary, the crux of the matter was pre- 
cisely this: that in every respect relevant to the British, the Persians were 
wholly in the wrong, and in every respect relevant to themselves they were 
wholly in the right. There was a real and total conflict, going beyond 
personalities and admitting no possibility of compromise, because it was 
not simply a matter of the management or profits of an oil industry, but of 
the confrontation of two opposed ways of thought and feeling; and it is 
Persia, rather than Israel, that is characteristic of the problem of relations 
between the West and the Middle East. Those on either side in this dispute 
who sought a way of compromise without deviating from their own side’s 
principles did no service, for all their good intentions, because there was 
no such way; and Dr Musaddiq’s one contribution to history is to have 
made that fact clear. This fact has become the point of departure for the 
future, whether or not he eventually falls; whether or not British tech- 
nicians return to Persia; whether we like it or not. This is the reason why 
we can dare to say that the expulsion of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
from Abadan in 1951 constituted a turning-point in Middle Eastern his- 
tory; and this is the situation we have now to examine. 

It is impossible to summarize the sequence of public events which led 
up to the disaster of October 1951, or even to know where they began - 
though certainly that was long before the appearance of Dr Musaddiq. 
But it is not necessary either, for the public events were widely reported 
and well-known; and this was not one of those unhappy occasions when 
public opinion was baffled and misled. What happened, in brief, between 
the Persian Government and the A I O C was only too plain and simple. 
Dr Musaddiq, with a volume of public support which was none the less 
dynamic for being largely uncomprehending, came to power with the 
one-point programme of expelling the AIOC; and the AIOC, 
obedient at every stage to its majority-shareholder, the British Govern- 
ment, allowed itself under protest to be expelled. From the point of view 
of the romantic champion of the underdog (such as the editor of the 
Cominform journal, for instance), this was a straightforward triumph of the 
downtrodden weak, but right, over the strong and rich, but wrong. But 
from the rational point of view, though it is equally easy to see what 
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happened, it is harder to explain it, except by saying (as has been said in 
this country, though never believed in Persia) that the British were no 
longer their own masters in the matter. One thing, however, is certain: 
the British did not yield in Persia for anything resembling the same 
reasons, or in anything resembling the same circumstances, as they yielded 
in India and Palestine a few years before. They were not defeated by an 
antagonist who had learned enough of Western techniques and theories to 
turn Western weapons against them, and to supplant them with a more 
up-to-date and appropriate variant of Western civilization. The struggle 
was not conducted on Western ground or in Western terms at all; defeat 
came rather at the hands of a nationalism which deliberately and ex- 
plicitly rejected everything Western a priori. (When the religious dema- 
gogue, Ayatullah Kashani, was asked once whether he did not think it 
incompatible for a Muslim to be a Communist, he replied characteristic- 
ally: ‘It is not incompatible for anyone who has been colonized by the 
British to be a Communist’; thereby characteristically begging, as will be 
seen, most of the questions that seem relevant from the British point of 
view.) 

Further, the British were not forced out of Persia because their position 
had become economically, politically, strategically, or in any material or 
physical sense, untenable. Their position was not usurped by a better- 
equipped rival in these terms, but destroyed by an avowed nihilist. Above 
all, they were not undermined, as in the preceding cases, by a gnawing 
suspicion at the heart of the public conscience that they were in the wrong. 
Whereas in Palestine and India both sides were aware, though in varying 
degrees, that one side, measured even by its own standards, had put itself 
morally in the wrong, in Persia, on the contrary, both sides were abso- 
lutely and unarguably aware of being in the right. The British case was 
legal and economic - in a word, Western — and from the Western point of 
view unassailable. The Persian case was emotional and spiritual - in a 
word, Eastern - and from the Eastern point of view unassailable. It was 
Kipling’s classic non-encounter. But that is not all: the central point is 
deeper and subtler, and much more ambiguous and irresoluble than this 
antithesis by itself suggests. It is not simply that the two sides’ arguments 
never met because they had no common terms of reference. On the con- 
trary, there was much common ground to the dispute, where both sides 
were saying almost exactly the same things in almost exactly the same 
words — and still diametrically disagreeing. There were even, too, many 
arguments which appeared unassailable to one side or the other within its 
own terms of reference, and yet were largely false and nonsensical even 
within that very framework. 

To take two examples from the latter context first: there was the British 
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argument that Persia gained vast and irreplaceable economic wealth 
from the royalties on oil-production paid by the A I O C, and must there- 
fore suffer economically from their loss; and there was the Persian argu- 
ment, to which Kashani gave expression in the remark quoted above, that 
the AI O C treated Persia like a colony, which was wicked and intoler- 
able. The point intended by those who confronted each other with such 
arguments was, on the British side, that even if the Persian argument was 
in any sense true (which it was not), still the economic gain outweighed 
any possible moral loss; and on the Persian side, that even if the British 
argument was true (which it was not), the moral gain would outweigh any 
possible economic loss. An impartial arbitrator might be content at this 
point to suggest that in fact such losses and gains could not really be 
weighed against each other; and from then on the dispute would be (as it 
was and is) endlessly bedevilled by irrelevancies. But the real point is that 
neither argument even corresponds to the facts; and that was just the 
trouble. Persia — if by that term we mean the eighteen million odd: in- 
habitants of Iran, as distinct from the small moneyed class of the few big 
towns — derived only the smallest minimum of benefit, if that, from the oil 
revenues when they existed, and therefore lost practically nothing by their 
disappearance. The oil revenues always had disappeared anyway, so far 
as the enormous majority of Persians was concerned, into the hands of the 
corrupt oligarchy that ruled the country, to be invested in American and 
Swiss bank accounts abroad, or in Cadillacs and frigidaires at home. 
Since Persia is a practically self-sufficient country in the bare necessities of 
human life, and since foreign bank accounts and luxury imports can in the 
last resort be foregone without serious detriment even by Middle Eastern 
plutocrats, there is no real reason why the Persian economy (if that is not 
too grotesque a name for the Persian combination of bare subsistence and 
conspicuous waste) should not carry on indefinitely, as it always has in the 
past. If Dr Musaddigq detected this consequence in 1950, when the rest of 
the world was blind to it, there was at least method in his madness. 
Equally fictitious, on the other hand, was Dr Musaddiq’s own anguished 
argument that the British in general, and the AI OC in particular, 
treated Persia like a colony. Indeed, the real gravamen of the case against 
the AI OC might be said to be precisely that it did not. Whatever may 
be the virtues or vices of colonialism, whatever the arguments for and 
against it, it at least quite certainly implies one thing by definition: the 
assumption of political responsibilities towards and within the territory 
colonized. This was just what the AI O C of set purpose evaded. Com- 
paring the last century of Indian history again with that of Persia, it can 
be seen that a large part of the trouble derived from the British not doing 
in Persia what they did in India: a cursory inspection of the Indian and 
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Persian defence and administrative systems to-day is overwhelmingly 
sufficient to prove that. The AI O C, in defending itself against charges 
of colonialism by asserting that it did not interfere in Persian politics, and 
that it confined its activities to the normal business of a great commercial 
and industrial enterprise established on foreign sovereign territory, would 
really be writing its own condemnation. It was impossible so to act with- 
out disaster: the Company ought to have interfered, and it ought not to have 
confined its activities to commerce and industry; and to those who dis- 
believe in the AI O C’s assertions of its innocence of interference, the 
answer is that if it did in fact interfere, it should have done so more 
effectively. The Company ought, in fact, like the East India Company a 
century and a half before, to have accepted its colonial responsibilities, 
not repudiated them. Fundamentally, the Persians recognized and admit- 
ted this fact much more honestly than the British. Until Dr Musaddiq’s 
nationalism arose to convince them that it was wrong and wicked, the 
Persians expected the British to interfere and felt at a loss if they did not. 
The notion that it was always bitterly resented is false to fact. Provided 
that it was done with sympathy and affection, the Persians welcomed and 
admired it; what they resented was not being able to make head or tail 
of it, and the pretence that it did not exist. They still do so to-day; for 
they just do not believe that the British power to interfere has gone. 

These two examples are typical of the whole dispute not only in being 
equally false, but in belonging to two incompatible and unbridgeable 
worlds of thought. The economic argument would mean nothing to Dr 
Musaddiq, and the argument from amour-propre would mean nothing to 
the AIO C, even if either were true and valid within its own terms of 
reference, which neither is. But these examples light up only the surface 
of the gulf between the two worlds. They do not plumb its depths; and 
perhaps no one writing, as an Englishman must, from a single point of 
view can ever do so. But the attempt must nevertheless be made to explain 
how (even if it is impossible to explain why) it has come about that a 
Persian partisan and a British partisan in this dispute could subscribe 
verbally to exactly the same argument, and yet mean exactly the opposite. 
Perhaps the best approach to this point is by way of personal experience; 
superficial certainly, but signifying something genuine and general and 
important. 

Early in 1952, I met a young Persian who had formerly been employed 
by the AI OC, and I asked him why he had left its employment, as he 
had a year or two before the catastrophe of 1951. He told me of his train- 
ing as an engineering apprentice; how he had been sent to England at the 
expense of the Company to complete his training at a University; how he 
owed all his technical competence as an engineer to the AIO C. He had 
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spent two years in England, which had been the happiest years of his life. 
During the terms he learned everything that an English student learns at 
the University, and probably more, because he knew that this was the one 
opportunity of his life; during the vacations he worked in different 
engineering firms all over the United Kingdom, and saw in detail how his 
trade was practised here. All this had been arranged by the A I O C, and 
had cost him nothing. He had been accepted everywhere as an equal, he 
had perfected his English, he had learned his trade in ideal circumstances, 
he had understood the greatness of England and the English people, he 
had nothing but admiration and love for the teachers, technologists and 
workmen who had made him at home, and for the Company that made 
it possible. Then he had returned to Abadan to take up his assigned task 
at the oil refinery, and everything had turned sour. 

It was not that the work was less skilled or important than he had 
learned to perform; it was simply that he knew he was no longer an equal, 
or even a potential equal. He was treated as a natural and permanent 
inferior by his British colleagues — a difference from his treatment in 
England which he cannot have invented, whichever may have been the 
right treatment and whichever the wrong. His managers, he noted, refer- 
red to him as a ‘naffer’ — a perfectly respectable Persian word for ‘person’, 
which in this usage is roughly equivalent to the term ‘bod’, and which he 
had no particular reason to dislike except that for some reason they never 
applied it to each other. After a long catalogue of similar woes (which 
from the Company’s point of view would naturally weigh for very little in 
the scale against the money that they had invested in his career), he ended 
up by asking: 

If that was how the British intended to treat me at Abadan, why did they 

send me to England to see how they treated their own people? If I had not 

been so well treated in England, I should never have noticed the difference 

at Abadan. And another thing: when the British are the finest people in 

the world, as I saw for myself in England, why do they send such awful 

ones to Persia? 


Objectively the young man may have been utterly mistaken; sub- 
jectively he cannot have been, because he was simply describing his own 
reactions. The same point is illustrated by my second example. Late in 
1952 (the same year), I met a young Englishman who had formerly been 
employed by the AI OC, and I asked him why he had left its employ- 
ment, as he had a few years before the catastrophe of 1951. (Note the 
similarity of the preamble.) He had seen the writing on the wall in time, he 
told me. He had concluded that the A I O C was doomed in Persia be- 
cause of its policy towards the natives. (He would probably have used the 
politer word ‘naffers’ if he had expected me to understand it.) The policy 
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which he disapproved was that of perpetually sacrificing the interests of 
the British employees in order to ‘keep the natives sweet’. Everything was 
done to suit the convenience of the Persian employees, even to giving them 
jobs above their abilities and houses above their standard of living, in 
order to preserve an unreal equality with their British colleagues. A lot of 
British employees were beginning to see red and to demand that more 
should be done to keep the natives in their place; they felt that they had 
been sold down the river, that the ground was being cut away under their 
feet; and many of them, like himself, had got out while the going was 
good. With bitter irony, he congratulated himself in retrospect that he 
had been right. 

Objectively, no doubt, he too was mistaken; but he too was describing, 
no doubt accurately, a subjective experience. And the point is that the 
two situations described, however exaggeratedly, look very much like the 
same situation, which was therefore very probably a real one. Without 
attempting to describe exactly what that objective situation would look 
like to an utterly dispassionate and disembodied observer, it is reasonable 
to conclude that what the Persian found wrong was the emotional and 
spiritual aspect of the situation, and what the Englishman found wrong 
was the material and contractual aspect; these being the diverse aspects 
of any situation which would normally make the first and most important 
impacts on a Persian and an Englishman respectively in any situation. 
(It has been well said, and may be quoted as an illustration, that on seeing 
a blind, crippled, starving beggar in the street, the first reaction of an 
Englishman would be to organize some way of relieving the situation; 
whereas the first reaction of a Persian would be, with tears in his eyes, to 
compose a beautiful and moving quatrain.) The objective situation is thus 
not in dispute, or not much: it is a matter of record, and only the signi- 
ficance of it is a matter of interpretation. The record may be summed up 
by saying that the A I O C gave Persia practically everything that money 
could buy, and practically nothing else whatever. The English manager’s 
comment might be: ‘And why should we give them anything else?’ The 
Persian’s comment might be: ‘But it is only the other things that we are 
really interested in.’ And each, by way of showing that the facts have 
proved him right, has facts at his elbow to quote. 

The AI OC can point to the fact that, two years after the loss of 
Abadan, it is as strong as ever, its new issue of shares in 1952 having been 
over-subscribed by a margin that was a record in the history of the 
London Stock Exchange. Dr Musaddiq can point to the fact that his 
Government survived two years of threatened ruin, while its downfall was 
predicted from week to week, because what it stood for struck some chord 
in the Persian soul. Both arguments, from their own point of view, are 
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unanswerable; and neither means the least thing in the world to the 
other. That is the measure of the gulf that has been revealed between the 
minds of Englishmen and Persians. It is not simply a gulf between Dr 
Musaddiq and the AI O C, for in the main both represent and are re- 
inforced by the temper of their peoples. Even when both protagonists are 
removed from the scene (as historically they both must be, sooner or later, 
if there is ever to be good-will between Britain and Persia again), the 
gulf will still remain to be bridged. It is not too early to consider, even 
before Dr Musaddigq is forgotten in England and the A I O C forgotten in 
Persia, how the meeting of minds as well as the restoration of diplomatic 
relations can be brought about, lest worse prevail. Nor is the requirement 
particularly difficult to state; it has long been understood in its general- 
ized form (stated, for instance, at the end of the late war by Professor 
F. S. C. Northrop in The Meeting of East and West), but the understanding 
has simply not been applied to the relations of Britain and Persia. The 
requirement is, in one sentence, that the West should approach the East 
with an understanding of the fact that it has something to learn as well as 
something to teach. The East has had to turn to the West to learn the 
secrets of Western material power through technology: the AI OC is 
indeed one of the most powerful symbols of this fact. But there has been 
no equally compelling obligation on the West to turn to the East to learn 
the sources of Eastern spiritual strength — the strength which has, for in- 
stance, germinated within the bounds of Asia every great religion that the 
world has yet known, without a single exception. Such obligation as has 
existed upon the West to learn from the East has been of a non-material 
order; and therefore has scarcely yet been felt in the technologically self- 
sufficient and self-satisfied West of the twentieth century. But it is begin- 
ning to be felt, for reasons which it would be premature to list, but which 
certainly include a dim awareness that one of the two great Powers in the 
world to-day straddles East and West geographically, historically 
and ethnologically, and derives its strength from non-material as much as 
from material sources. The fact that this great Power stands on the bor- 
ders of Persia, and has good reason to think Persia ripe to mark the next 
stage in its imperial expansion, is obviously also not irrelevant in this 
context. It is, in short, becoming incumbent on the British, as representa- 
tives of the West, to think out a new and less hard-headed approach to 
Persia for other than purely spiritual reasons. 

At first sight it might appear ridiculous to suggest that the opportunity 
to make this new approach is provided by the publication of a new book. 
But it would not be the first time that a book had started such a his- 
torical process. And indeed, in the. case of Persia, the average English- 
man’s conception of the country and its people has for a long time rested 
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almost exclusively on one book, or at most two: the first, Fitzgerald’s 
translation of Omar Khayyam, and the second, Morier’s Hajji Baba. For 
all the criticisms that have been made of these two works, it cannot be 
denied that they are in some sense truly representative and authentic. A 
Persian poetry-lover (the two terms are almost identical) would say that 
even if Fitzgerald did not translate Omar correctly,* nevertheless it was 
as if the same soul had inhabited two bodies, Omar’s and Fitzgerald’s; 
and it is recorded that when a Persian translation of Hajji Baba first 
appeared in Isfahan, it was taken as a masterpiece by a great new Persian 
writer (but was subsequently burned when the truth was discovered). ° 
Books, then, have not provided a bad way, however incomplete, in the 
past for Englishmen to approach an understanding of Persia. And now 
there comes, at a singularly appropriate moment, a new opportunity in 
the publication by the Oxford University Press of The Legacy of Persia. + 
This should be an opportunity in a double sense: an opportunity for 
Professor A. J. Arberry, who has edited the book, and an opportunity for 
the English reader of it. It is hard, but not impossible, for the reader to 
take his opportunity if the editor has missed his. It would be over-harsh to 
say that that is wholly the case; but certainly Professor Arberry has left 
a great deal to the constructive imagination of the reader, and it may be 
that that was the best thing to have done. The exercise offered to the reader 
is the harder, and perhaps the more profitable, because the editing of the 
contributions to the book has been lightly done. At times this is tiresome, 
as when Professor Arberry allows different contributors to spell the same 
names differently (one of them even has two spellings of the name 
‘Baluchi’ in the same essay), or leaves it to the reader’s intuition to under- 
stand that the Achaemenid king whom we call Artaxerxes, and the 
Sassanid king whom we call Ardashir, have in fact, in Persian, one and 
the same name. One particular contributor, Miss Sackville-West, who 
writes charmingly on Persian gardens, is allowed a quite inordinate 
licence in matters of fact, which might well have been more carefully 
watched because of her own admission that she is writing of things seen 
many years before. Her descriptions of the tombs of Hafiz and Sa’di at 
Shiraz are more out of date than she realizes (a fact which should be 
known to the editor) and are very far from corresponding to the modern 


* There is a celebrated inaccuracy in Fitzgerald’s ‘singing in the wilderness’ 
quatrain: in the original there is no ‘book of verse’, but instead there is a ‘leg of 
mutton’. (A. J. Arberry, Omar Khayyam: the Chester Beatty Manuscript, London, 
1949. This, the oldest extant text, which it is convenient to consult, was not avail- 
able to Fitzgerald; but the reading is not in dispute. The ‘book of verse’ was pure 
invention.) 

t The Legacy of Persia, ed. A. J. Arberry (O U P, 1953, 215.). 
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appearance of either, after their reconstruction in recent years; and she 
does a disservice to the beautiful Persian language in using as if it were a 
written form the illiterate corruption jube (for a water-course) which is 
rather like a Frenchman asserting that the English call their traditional 
meat-dish rosbif. These are things that a conscientious editor should not 
have allowed. But an imaginative editor should have done even more: 
he should have avoided, and seen that all his contributors avoided, the 
approach to Persia from above, from the position of self-conscious super- 
iority which the West has adopted towards the East for two and a half 
millennia. 

Whatever particular forms this attitude has taken — intellectual irony, 
the contempt of the technologist, escapism, or, as here, the prosaic detach- 
ment of the scholar - it has always rested fundamentally on the same 
assumption: that while the East may have some things that the West has 
not, the only relevant aspects for comparison are those in which, what- 
ever they may be for the time being, the West happens now to be 
superior. It never occurred to a Greek of the century of Marathon and 
Salamis, for instance, that the Persian Empire of that date was incom- 
parably more advanced politically and administratively than the Greek 
city-state; as witness the fact that Persepolis - a monument contemporary 
with and strictly comparable to the fifth-century monuments on the 
Acropolis of Athens — was built on the edge of a plain instead of the top of 
a hill.* It was the Greeks, not the Persians, who had so little trust in each 
other that their towns had to be built permanently on and around defen- 
sive citadels; yet it was the Greeks, not the Persians, who had so little to 
learn that they could declare every foreigner a barbarian (in modern 
English idiom, ‘Cannibals begin at Calais’). At that date European 
civilization despised technical and political efficiency, and honoured more 
individualistic and piratical virtues; so the Persians, who were then the 
most politically efficient technocratic civilization in the world, were by 
Greek standards contemptible. To-day the positions are reversed, and so 
therefore are the standards of comparison by which we judge ourselves 
superior. No Greek, no Roman, no Crusader, no executive of the 
A IO C could possibly have anything to learn from the Near East. There- 
fore whatever Persia had to teach, if anything, was irrelevant; even if it 
was of the same order as that which an earlier or a later generation of 
Europeans esteemed most highly in itself. 

The Persian attitude towards the West has been at most periods very 
different. 1951 was an exception of an unusual, though recurrent kind. 


* It has recently been suggested that the same Greek workmen may have con- 
tributed to both Persepolis and the Acropolis (A. W. Lawrence in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, Vol. LX XI, 1951, pp. 111-19). 
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No Persian ever took it for granted that all foreigners were barbarians, 
until foreigners themselves taught him to do so. The Sassanids borrowed 
architects from Byzantium, just as the Achaemenids borrowed doctors 
from the Ionian sea-board; just as Shah Abbas used an English adven- 
turer as his Ambassador to London, and as the Pahlavis borrow tech- 
nicians to-day from Europe and America. That the Persians are charac- 
teristically a tolerant and receptive people has been shown especially, 
apart from spasmodic exceptions, in their religious history. They have 
adopted many religions; but what has been characteristic of all that they 
have adopted, at least in their Persian variant, is tolerance of other 
religions. Witness their attitude to the Jews — always a touchstone of any 
nation’s temperament: Cyrus the Persian sent them home from their 
captivity in Babylon; Muhammadan Persia boasts three Jews among its 
four major prophets; modern Persia of the Pahlavis was the first Middle 
Eastern power to establish Consular relations with Israel. Witness, too, 
their attitude to Christianity. There is an Anglican church in Shiraz, the 
most beautiful harmonization of the Persian and Christian spirit that 
could be imagined, in which every detail and ornament and inscription is 
purely Persian and wholly Christian; and so rich is Persian literature and 
art in Christian allusion that the missionary in charge of that church has 
found it possible to send out every year a Christmas card with a different 
Persian text and illustration. On the cloisters round Sa’di’s tomb at 
Shiraz are inscribed a few dozen excerpts from his poems, one of which is 
a quatrain in praise of Christ; which is as if the Poets’ Corner in West- 
minster Abbey were adorned with quotations from Wordsworth or 
Shakespeare in praise of Muhammad - but only ‘as if’. Few examples 
could be quoted of a like receptivity towards Persian civilization on the 
part of the English. 

Few, but not quite none. There are happy exceptions. In the world of 
scholars and travellers, there is Professor E. G. Browne to set against the 
condescending Curzon. In the field of technocracy, there was the well- 
respected British Bank of Iran and the Middle East, which financed some 
three-quarters of the industrial development of Isfahan and closed its 
books in 1952 with scarcely a bad debt outstanding, to set against the 
melancholy example of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. And in The 
Legacy of Persia there is one memorable contribution to offset the impres- 
sion of a disjointed assemblage of learned summaries and belles lettres, and 
to make this book a genuine opportunity for the re-discovery of Persia. 
This exception, appropriately enough in view of what has been said above, 
is the article on ‘Religion’ by Mr G. M. Wickens (who is primarily an 
Arabist rather than a Persian specialist, and who can reasonably be in- 
ferred from his writing to be a member of the Roman Catholic Church). 
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It stands apart from the other essays, too, and perhaps not accidentally, 
in being the only one in the book that does not contain the words Persia 
or Persian in its title. It is not, in fact, an article about Persian religion, 
but about Religion: what the Persians have contributed to religion, and 
what they have drawn from it. As such, its range is almost as wide as the 
subject of the book itself. It is a model of what a contribution to such a book 
should be; and it is also a model of a fresh Western approach to Persia. 
Mr Wickens is neither dogmatic nor condescending. He has turned to 
Persia to learn, but he knows, too well to need to assert it, that learning is 
a process which takes place by the exchange of ideas — a two-way process. 
(It is tragic how little this fact is accepted in practice, even where it is 
acknowledged in theory, and in particular how absent its influence is 
from The Legacy of Persia.) This is no place to pass judgment on Mr 
Wickens’ learning, but even a layman may admire his method of 
approaching his subject: 
If we propose to treat the problem largely in terms of its hopeful relevance 
to ourselves, it is because the times are peculiarly, indeed urgently, appro- 
priate to its consideration. It may become apparent as we proceed that this 
particular legacy, apart from casual realizations on it in the past, is still 
largely unclaimed, could indeed scarcely have been appreciated at its true 
worth by any age before our own. . . . The bequest which Persian Islam 
holds in trust for us has the power to help us win back our lost inheritance; 
if that should come to pass, the blessing which is the giver’s by right will 
surely be doubled. Debts there cannot be where the gift is of grace. 


And again at the end: 


For the ultimate creation of this unity among the lovers of God (rather 
out of love than fear, if that may be) Persia has in the past amassed no small 
part of the material: it is for Muslims and Christians of the present day to 
supply the good intent and the energy. There is no question of ‘going back’: 
Islam can no more go back to the great Shi’ites, the Sufis, and the Fatalists, 
or to Al-Ghazali, than we to St Thomas or St Francis. Even if return were 
possible, we should not find their spirit at the end of our journey: they are 
living with us, however little regarded, and ahead of us, where the great 
bridge, of which we have spoken, is joined in God. Drawn by His Spirit 
through them, let us press on to join them there. Whatever mere influence 
Persia through Islam may have had on Europe in the past in the field of 
religion, her true glory is that her greatest legacy is a hope. 

Those must be among the wisest words ever written about Persia in 
the English language. To dismiss them as other-worldly visions, unrelated 
to the practical tasks of restoring Britain’s position in the Middle East, is 
to commit the very error that lost us Abadan two years ago. On the con- 
trary, from the Persian point of view, these are the practical realities; and 
it is that point of view we have to begin to understand. A Persian would 
not have failed to notice, for instance, that the A I O C, for all the wealth 
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that it poured into Persia and extracted from Persia, never built for its 
English employees an Anglican church at Abadan; and a Persian might 
have drawn inferences from that fact about the spiritual strength of the 
English, and might have based on those inferences certain exciting 
hypotheses about the possibility of the British position in Persia collapsing 
at the first push. That is not to say that the conclusion was reached in 
this way; but it is the kind of way in which such conclusions could be 
reached in Persia, and it is a hard fact that that particular conclusion, 
fantastic as it would have seemed to the average Englishman in 1950, 
proved correct in 1951. It is to such spiritual realities that we must pay 
attention in future if our Middle Eastern position is to be recovered, or 
even salvaged; and it is from the Middle Eastern peoples, through medi- 
ators of the rare quality of Mr Wickens, that we must learn our lesson. 
Lest anyone should think that there is no great need to trouble our- 
selves about such humiliating tasks for the sake of impossible people like 
the Persians, one final paragraph may serve as a reminder of the import- 
ance of Persia from the most hard-headed and this-worldly point of view. 
In the terminology of Mackinder’s geo-politics, Persia is the only area 
defined as part of the Heartland that is not within the Soviet Empire; 
and we cannot even now safely reject the thesis that ‘who rules the Heart- 
land commands the World Island’. In terms of contemporary global 
strategy, Persia offers the Soviet Union its nearest and easiest chance of 
reaching a sea-outlet to the south by means of the Persian Gulf, and the 
services of a great oil industry on its arrival there. In terms of social and 
political conditions, Persia offers a close approximation to a ‘revolutionary 
situation’, coupled with the benefit of one of the half dozen most efficiently 
organized Communist Parties in the world outside the Soviet Orbit. For 
purposes of economic penetration, the Soviet Union is next door to Persia 
with all the advantages of easy access and low transport costs; for every 
other kind of penetration the same favourable conditions prevail. And 
finally the Russians have largely escaped the present wave of Persian 
xenophobia, partly by being less noticeably Western, and partly by 
learning from other people’s experience: there was, for instance, no dis- 
pute over the termination, early this year, of the Caspian fisheries conces- 
sion in the remotest degree comparable to that over the expropriation of 
the AI O C. If we choose to believe that the apparent change in Soviet 
policy since the death of Stalin means ‘peace in our time’, there is no need 
to worry. But if we prefer to regard Malenkov’s as a policy of reculer pour 
mieux sauter, then Persia is as likely a candidate as any for the next leap. 
From the narrowest view-point of national self-interest, Persia’s is a legacy 
which we cannot afford to neglect. If we do, there is little doubt who will 
claim it. 





THE TRAINSTO AUSCHWITZ 
G. F. Hudson 


The time has now come for the serious writing of the history of the Third 
Reich. Eight years have passed since the collapse of Hitler’s empire, but 
they have been none too long for historians to sort, classify and analyse the 
immense mass of documentary material which became available to the 
Allies after Germany’s surrender. Much of it was used as evidence in the 
various war crimes trials in the post-war period, and the world was thus 
informed of facts which had hitherto been unknown or only inferred by 
hazardous guesswork while the Nazis still governed Germany. But courts 
of law concerned with fixing personal legal responsibility for acts com- 
mitted cannot have the same kind of interest in those acts as the historian 
for whom the behaviour of mankind is a phenomenon to be studied and 
explained rather than an exercise in moral accounting. The historians 
have entered the field after the lawyers have finished their work, and 
recently they have given us several works which combine a sufficiency of 
detailed research on the material available with a detachment and com- 
prehensiveness of view such as were hardly possible for a liberal and 
humane mind during or just after the Hitler epoch. Last year we had 
Mr Alan Bullock’s excellent biography of the Fuehrer, which traces his 
career from his obscure Austrian childhood to the burning of his corpse 
with petrol in the garden of the Reich Chancellery under investment by 
the Russian Army. April of this year has seen the publication of a book 
more limited in scope, but:no less scholarly and illuminating - Mr Gerald 
Reitlinger’s The Final Solution*, which deals with Hitler’s endeavour to 
exterminate the Jewish population of German-controlled Europe between 
1939 and 1945. 

The programme of extermination was forecast by Hitler in his Reichstag 
speech of January 30th, 1939, when he declared: 

If the international Jewish financiers inside and outside Europe should 
again succeed in plunging the nations into a world war, the result will be 
not the bolshevization of the earth and thus the victory of Jewry, but the 
annihilation of the Jewish race throughout Europe. 


Goering had likewise publicly threatened a few months previously: 


* Gerald Reitlinger, The Final Solution. Valentine, Mitchell & Co. gos. 
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If in the near future the German Reich should come into conflict with 
foreign Powers it goes without saying that we in Germany would first of all 
let it come to a reckoning with the Jews. 


In both these passages the massacre of all Jews within reach of the Nazi 
power is indicated as a collective punishment to be inflicted on Jewry for 
its supposed responsibility for the impending world war - in which 
Germany, of course, would be, not the aggressor, but the innocent victim. 
It must be emphasized that, whatever may have been the original inten- 
tion in Hitler’s mind, physical extermination of the entire Jewish people 
was not an essential part of the Nazi doctrine as it had been publicly 
preached before the war. In Mein Kampf Hitler had expressed his 
ferocious hatred of the Jews and he had made anti-Semitism the central 
theme of his propaganda, so that it might be expected that innumerable 
acts of cruelty and injustice would be committed against the scapegoat 
people if ever the Nazis came to power in Germany. But Hitler had not 
said that all Jews must be killed, nor did the alleged Jewish menace to the 
racial and national integrity of Germany logically require this extreme 
‘solution’. If the Jews were indeed biologically corrupting the ‘Aryan’ 
race by miscegenation, if they were ruining the German national economy 
by the manipulation of their financial power, if they dominated the 
political and cultural life of Germany by their control of the press and of 
“he Liberal and Marxist parties, then it should have been entirely possible 
in theory to eliminate these alleged evils by segregating the Jews, forbid- 
ding them to intermarry or have sexual relations with Aryan Germans, 
excluding them from business and the professions, and removing them 
trom any share in politics or State administration — in fact by such a policy 
as actually found expression in the notorious Nuremberg Laws. Alter- 
natively, if even after all these restrictions had been imposed upon them 
the proximity of Jews to Germans had still been considered too dangerous 
and contaminating, the problem could have been solved either by forcing 
them to emigrate abroad beyond the sphere of German control or by 
‘resettling’ them somewhere among people whom the Germans deemed 
also to belong to inferior races. Measures of such a kind were indeed 
undertaken or projected; for several years a considerable emigration was 
allowed or compelled, there was talk of a Jewish ‘reserve’ in Madagascar, 
and there were schemes for ‘resettlement’ in designated areas of Poland 
and Russia. But the ‘final solution’ was neither segregation, nor emigra- 
tion, nor resettlement; it was wholesale racial massacre. This preference 
for murder cannot be explained in terms of precaution against a fifth 
column behind the lines, or even of protection of racial purity. By 1941 
the Jews of Germany and of German-occupied territories were as crushed, 
impoverished and powerless as any normal anti-semite could have desired. 
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The drive for total extermination implies an urge of pure malevolence 
which could only be satisfied with mass killing. 

Even so, the evil impulse could hardly have been translated into 
administrative action but for the convergence of another factor which 
originally had nothing to do with the Jews. It has to be remembered that 
even after a couple of decades of Nazi propaganda there was still a certain 
novelty in the idea of the total extermination of a race. It was something 
quite different both from the old-fashioned Russian-type pogrom — repro- 
duced in Germany by the S.A. Brownshirts after Hitler came to power as 
Chancellor in 1933, and again by the officially sponsored ‘reprisals’ for the 
assassination of vom Rath in November 1938 - and from the kind of 
killing which went on in Dachau, Buchenwald and other concentration 
camps set up by the Nazi regime. The traditional pogrom gave licence 
for pillage, torture and rape, but it usually failed to achieve a satisfactory 
quantity of homicide; the concentration camps accomplished murder in 
plenty, but the pretence was maintained that their victims were in 
‘protective custody’, and children were not sent to them, whereas for the 
true racial fanatic the destruction of children who in future would 
perpetrate a condemned stock was more important than the slaughter of 
their parents or grandparents. For the ideal of total extermination 
something more was needed than the ordinary brutality of the Nazi 
dictatorship. The Party had no lack of cruel and ruthless men, but they 
were liable to suffer from moral qualms in their cups and on occasions to 
give way to sentimental weaknesses — like Reichskommissar Wilhelm Kube, 
who had been a founder-member and professed the utmost devotion to its 
ideology, but, when sent to White Russia, was guilty of deplorable 
hesitations in the task of race-murder and, according to allegations made 
against him in reports to the Gestapo, had even been seen giving sweets to 
Jewish children. In order to overcome such defects of human nature it was 
necessary to cultivate a state of mind which was at once absolutely insen- 
sible to pity and morally self-satisfied. This was done primarily, as Mr 
Reitlinger shows, not by the Jew-baiters, but by the euthanasia institutes. 

The Nazi doctrine had always included advocacy of euthanasia for the 
incurably sick and the insane; even in peace time it had, in Mr Reit- 
linger’s words, ‘with its morbid insistence on youth and health, almost 
made illness a crime’. But even after Hitler came to power there was still 
strong and effective opposition in Germany, particularly from religious 
bodies, to any alteration of the law against ‘mercy killing’. However, 
according to the testimony of Dr Karl Brandt, the former Reichskommissar 
for Health, at his trial after the war: 


In 1935 Hitler told the Reich Medical Leader Wagner that, if war came, 
he would take up and carry through this question of euthanasia, because 
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it was easier to do so in wartime when the Church would not be able to put 
up the expected resistance. 

Hitler gave effect to this intention a month after the outbreak of war in 

1939 by means of a secret decree issued through the so-called Fuehrer’s 
Chancellery. This institution, which was co-ordinate with the Reich 
Chancellery and the Party Chancellery, ‘existed for no other purpose than 
the preparation of decrees that were never published and could not be 
seen’. The directive instructed certain individuals to organize euthanasia 
for incurables and lunatics, and this was done with a most elaborate 
camouflage for concealing the activity from the German public. A 
‘Charitable Foundation for the Transport of the Sick’ was formed to 
remove patients from hospitals and asylums and hand them over to a 
‘Charitable Foundation for Institutional Care’ which put them to death 
either by lethal injections or by gassing in ‘euthanasia institutes’ in various 
parts of Germany. In the two years 1939-41 some 50,000 patients were 
thus disposed of. The method of gassing was by engine-exhaust fumes; 
the use of hydrogen-cyanide or ‘Zyklon B’ gas was only introduced later. 
Already in this period, however, a certain Dr Wirth had given effect to the 
idea of disguising the lethal chamber as a bathroom with showers in order 
to lull the suspicions of the intended victims. 

In spite of the secrecy surrounding the work of the Charitable Founda- 
tions, it was impossible to prevent knowledge of it from spreading among 
the German people and there was widespread opposition to it, including 
protests from both Catholic and Protestant bishops. On one occasion a 
train conveying patients from a mental hospital to a euthanasia institute 
was held up by an angry crowd. In the end, popular hostility to the 
programme became so marked that it was suspended. But this only 
meant that the staffs who had been trained in these institutes became 
available for service outside the pre-war frontiers of Germany, while a 
number of high officials had become accustomed to the idea of putting 
people to death, not because they had committed any crime or even 
because they were deemed a danger to the State, but simply because they 
were regarded as useless and superfluous. Already the doctors in charge 
of the euthanasia project had extended its scope from the incurably ill to 
‘asocial’ types such as tramps and habitual criminals, and thence it was 
only a short step to extend it still further to whole races who were, accord- 
ing to Nazi theory, ‘parasitic’ or ‘unproductive’. Both the Jews and the 
Gypsies were classified in this category. 

The fact that the Gypsies as well as the Jews were marked down by 
Hitler for racial extermination is often forgotten; the sufferings of this 
ancient wandering people have had no such literary commemoration as 
has been provided by survivors and chroniclers of the anti-Jewish 
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massacres. But the application of race-murder to the Gypsies shows that a 
principle much wider than anti-semitism was involved. There were no 
international Gypsy financiers to instigate war against poor innocent 
Germany; nobody had ever tried to hold the Gypsies responsible for 
Freemasonry or Marxism, for the Versailles Diktat or the inflation of the 
currency. All that they had in common with the Jews was that they were 
a dispersed international people without a national territory of their own, 
that they were ‘guests’ of other peoples and did not fit in well with the 
system of territorial nation-states. This was apparently sufficient to get 
them classified with the Jews as a people to be exterminated. But if so 
harmless a race as the Gypsies were unfit to live, was there really any 
barrier to prevent the principle of superfluity being extended still further 
so as to include in the end territorial nations as well? There was talk of 
applying mass extermination measures to ‘thin out’ the Slav peoples of 
Europe, and if Hitler had won the war it is likely that such ‘solutions’ 
would have been extended in all directions. In any case, by the time 
military defeat was overtaking Nazi ambitions, mass killing in gas- 
chambers had become a great vested interest, an industry and a profession 
which would soon have to look for fresh fields to exploit. The system of 
gas-chambers and crematoria at Auschwitz - for which the original 
architect’s plans exist under the title of ‘Bath establishment for special 
action’ — had a theoretical capacity of 12,000 corpses a day, and the 
technicians were dreaming of still bigger and better installations. 

Apart from the euthanasia of lunatics and incurables mentioned above, 
and the ‘normal’ killings in concentration camps which went on all the 
time, the realization of Hitler’s lethal projects was delayed until his 
invasion of Russia in June 1941. His threat of what would happen to the 
Jews if the ‘international Jewish financiers’ were to bring about a war 
should logically have been put into effect from the outbreak of the 
European war in September 1939, but political motives deterred Hitler 
from carrying it out at that time. A great many countries, including the 
United States, were still neutral and their attitude was a matter of 
importance for Germany; further, it was anticipated that Britain and 
France could be manceuvred into a compromise peace, and it was unwise 
to feed anti-Nazi sentiments by horrors which could not be entirely 
concealed. After the defeat of France the Nazi attitude became more 
arrogant and contemptuous of world opinion, but Hitler still moved with 
caution; there were American correspondents in Berlin until December 
1941, and Vichy France provided channels of information for what was 
happening in the German-occupied territories of Western Europe. In his 
plans for the invasion of Russia, however, Hitler included a scheme for the 
extermination of the Jews by special police detachments in the wake of the 
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advancing German armies. He appears to have had two reasons for thus 
departing from the rule of caution which had hitherto restrained him - 
and continued to do so in the rest of Europe until the end of 1941. The 
first was that in the Soviet Union concealment was far easier for the 
invaders than in any other European country, because Soviet policy had 
so systematically excluded foreign residents from the western borderlands 
of the Union that there were virtually no independent observers who could 
report what happened. The second was that Russia had been the home- 
land of the pogrom before the establishment of Soviet rule, and the Nazis 
could count on reviving the tradition among sections of the local popula- 
tion, who could then be made scapegoats for any massacres which it might 
be impossible completely to conceal. 

The anti-Jewish operations in the Soviet Union (including the Soviet- 
annexed half of pre-war Poland and the Baltic States) were entrusted to 
four formations of S.D. police troops known as Einsatzgruppen, each of 
which had a zone of action in the rear of the advancing Wehrmacht. In 
each city where there was a Jewish community, Jews were rounded up 
and taken in batches to some tract of waste ground in the neighbourhood, 
where they were massacred and buried in large common graves. Jews 
who were Soviet officials, technicians or skilled workers had for the most 
part been evacuated into the interior of Russia before the Germans 
arrived ; of those who remained some were employed by the Wehrmacht and 
were under its protection, and some managed to escape and go into hiding 
or join the partisans, but the gregariousness of the East European Jews 
made it easy to isolate them and great numbers perished. The normal 
method of execution was machine-gunning, but use was also made of 
gassing-vans, which directed the exhaust from the engine into the sealed 
compartment containing the victims; the vans, however, were unpopular 
with the Einsatzgruppen because their members themselves often suffered 
from the fumes when unloading them. 

In December 1941 Germany went to war with the United States and the 
principal factor of restraint on the extermination programme — the motive 
of conciliating important neutral opinion - virtually disappeared. In 1942 
the ‘Final Solution’ was extended from the Jews of Russia to those of the 
Reich itself and of all the German-occupied or German-controlled coun- 
tries of Europe. Even now, however, some feeling of shame or fear of 
arousing popular hostility prevented the authorities in charge of ‘special 
actions’ from performing them in Western Europe. The slaughter of 
Jewish men, women and children which was carried out on the outskirts 
of Riga, Vilna or Kiev was not to be repeated in the neighbourhoods of 
Paris, Amsterdam or even Berlin; instead of this, Jews were to be collected 
and despatched in trains for ‘resettlement in the East’. The original idea 
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was to send them to Russia, where they would be included in the ‘treat- 
ment’ already being applied to the Russian Jews by the Einsatzgruppen; 
some thousands of Jews from the Reich were in fact sent to Russia and 
killed there. But as the military campaign in Russia became increasingly 
arduous, the Wehrmacht strongly objected to having its railway communi- 
cations cluttered up with trainloads of Jews being sent into Russia for 
extermination, and it was decided to restrict railway transport to the 
minimum necessary to get the Jews into Eastern Europe. This meant 
that the ‘resettlement’ was made in Poland, and it was there that the five 
‘extermination camps’ were set up to receive the ‘settlers’ - Auschwitz and 
Chelmno in the part of pre-war Poland declared annexed to the Reich, 
Treblinka, Sobibor and Belsec (not to be confused with the more famous 
Belsen in western Germany) in the Polish Government-General. These 
camps differed from ordinary concentration camps in that they were not 
intended to confine prisoners, even with a high mortality rate from ill- 
treatment, but were essentially places designed for wholesale killing, with 
only the temporary sparing of a sufficient number of prisoners to carry on 
the essential services of the camp. In Auschwitz indeed a larger number 
were kept in the camp than were needed for these purposes, but this, as 
Mr Reitlinger points out, was due to an initial pretence that it was to be a 
labour camp; even so, a majority of those sent to Auschwitz never actually 
entered the camp at all, but were taken straight from the trains to the 
gas-chambers. 

The death camps in Poland represented a higher stage in the evolution 
of mass killing than the executions in Russia, and they reflected to a much 
greater degree the experience and technique of the Charitable Foundation 
for Institutional Care, which supplied them with its leading experts after 
the euthanasia programme in Germany was suspended. The higher 
authorities were not slow to perceive the advantages of gassing in per- 
manent camps, as compared with shooting on improvised killing grounds 
as a method of execution. There was, first of all, the question of publicity. 
Although there were virtually no neutral foreign residents in the western 
marches of the Soviet Union to observe and report what was going on, 
there was much embarrassing publicity among the Germans themselves. 
The places of execution were cordoned off, but there were usually plenty 
of sightseers and some of them took photographs. Field-Marshal von 
Rundstedt, commanding the Germany Army in the Ukraine, was com- 
pelled to issue an order to his troops in the following terms: 


Action against Communists and Jews is only to be undertaken by the 
special commandos of the Security Police and S D, who carry out such 
orders on their own responsibility. Participation of members of the armed 
forces in Ukrainian excesses against the Jewish population is forbidden, 
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also the witnessing and photographing of the measures taken by the special 

commandos. 

On this order, which so perfectly illustrates the attitude of the German 
Generals towards the activities of the S.S., Mr Reitlinger comments: 

Von Rundstedt’s order confirms the use that was made of the soldier’s 
Leica on such occasions. Despite the prohibition issued by Himmler on 
November 12th, 1941, many snapshots have survived the war. Those pub- 
lished by Dr Steiner of Bratislava illustrate all the stages of a mass execution, 
the huge pit with people undressing, the naked women queueing with 
babies in their arms to pass the shooting-point, the layers of corpses with 
the Sonderkommando wading among them in order to give the coup de grace 
with their Schmeisser guns. 

These undesirable records were avoided in the death camps, where none 
could enter except for the professional killers and their prey. The death 
camps with their gas-chambers were also a relief for what was called 
seelische Belastung or ‘moral strain’ - a trouble from which it seems that 
even Himmler himself was not exempt. Mr Reitlinger relates, on the 
strength of testimony given in the Nuremberg trial of Hinsatzgruppen 


commanders: 

. in August 1951 Himmler ordered Nebe to carry out in his presence 
the execution of a hundred inmates of Minsk prison. Von dem Bach- 
Zelenski watched Himmler closely during the action, saw him stagger at 
the first volley and almost fall to the ground in a swoon. He observed that 
when these raw executioners failed to kill two Jewish women outright, 
Himmler lost his head and shouted. As a result of his experience, Himmler 
instructed Nebe to devise more humane means of mass killing. The final 
result seems to have been an order in the following spring, mentioned by 
Ohlendorf, to kill women and children only in gas vans. 

There is really no reason to believe that gassing was a more humane 
method of killing as far as the victims were concerned, for it was by no 
means instantaneous in its effect. But it certainly involved less seelische 
Belastung for sensitive murderers, who were spared the sight of their 
victims’ dying. At Auschwitz in particular extermination was carried on 
in an orderly and efficient manner. A well-kept grass lawn covered the 
underground gas-chambers, and a Tzigane orchestra (the players in which 
were themselves destined for extermination) played dance music while the 
victims were driven to their doom. After a gas-chamber had been filled 
with people, the heavy metal door was closed and an orderly poured 
Zyklon B crystals from containers into shafts where the gas was produced 
and passed through pipes into the chamber. Twenty-five minutes later 
the gas-laden air was removed by electric pumps, the door was opened, 
and prisoners, working under the supervision of camp guards, searched 
the corpses for jewellery and gold-filled teeth, which were carefully 
collected; after the searching, the dead were delivered to the cremation 
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furnaces, which were equipped with mechanical stokers, corpse lifts and 
ash-tips. 

The whole process was indeed a triumph of modern scientific tech- 
nology. There were nevertheless bottle-necks in the functioning of the 
crematoria, and when in the summer of 1944 gassing reached its climax 
at Auschwitz, it was discovered that the most rapid and economical way 
of transforming human beings into smoke was to throw them into trenches 
filled with petrol. By a peculiar irony of history this was the method used 
to dispose of Hitler himself after his suicide in the bunker of the Reich 
Chancellery. 

Gas never indeed completely superseded the use of the gun, even at 
Auschwitz. Sometimes people were shot because the trains delivered 
more victims than the gas-chambers could deal with. Sometimes people 
who had heard rumours of what awaited them made a desperate resistance 
in the ante-room of the gas-chamber and had to be wiped out by shooting; 
this was the case with a transport of 300 Dutch Jews, including a group of 
the diamond-cutters of Amsterdam. It could even happen, though it was 
extremely rare, that the bullet was used after Zyklon B had failed to kill. 
Dr Nyiszli, a Hungarian who was compelled to work as a prisoner in a 
Sonderkommando at Auschwitz and had the luck to survive, relates that on 
one occasion, when the door of the gas-chamber was opened, a fifteen- 
year-old girl was found alive among the corpses ; she was taken out and shot. 

In one way or another the death camps were capable of dealing with 
as many Jews as could be collected and sent to them from all parts of 
Europe. That a considerable number of Jews in German-dominated 
territory nevertheless survived the war was due to two main causes. The 
first was the sabotage of the Fuehrer’s policy by private individuals and 
officials, and particularly by the satellite governments, who concealed 
Jews, helped them to escape or failed to find them. The second, operative 
especially during the last year of the war, was the need for labour,which 
led to many Jews being exploited as slaves instead of being put to death - 
an exemption which was, however, regarded by the S.S. as only a 
temporary reprieve. 

The extent to which Hitler’s will was defied, thwarted or evaded over 
the extermination programme within his transient empire is one of the 
most complex and disputable topics in this field of history, the evidence 
having been much confused by the attempts of almost everyone concerned, 
from Goering downwards, to prove that somehow he saved or protected 
Jews during the war. The record indeed varies from one country to 
another, with all kinds of complicating factors, and Mr Reitlinger takes 
each country in turn - the Reich together with the Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia, the Polish Government-General, the Soviet Union, 
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German-occupied Norway, Holland, Belgium and France, Vichy France, 
Italy, Greece, Serbia, Croatia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Slovakia and Rumania. 
Even in the Reich itself there was non-co-operation, and Goebbels in his 
Diaries speaks bitterly of German ‘intellectuals’ who gave warnings to Jews 
whenever the Gestapo dragnet was closing upon them. Jews living 
‘underground’ survived the war even in Berlin, Prague and Vienna. But, 
broadly speaking, the Final Solution was enforced in Germany and in all 
the territories where Germans had direct control, though with variations 
mainly due to regional differences in the shares of jurisdiction as between 
the Wehrmacht and the S.S. On the other hand, in the satellite states there 
were governments which, in spite of susceptibility to German pressure, 
retained some power to resist or obstruct Nazi policies. -Of these Mr 
Reitlinger gives the highest credit to Italy and speaks of ‘Italian soldiers 
and officials exercising their subtle wits on behalf of decency and huma- 
nity’. But in September 1943 the Germans took control of as much of 
Italy as had not been overrun by the Allies, and the Gestapo rounded up 
Jews without reference to the Italian authorities. Many were sent to 
Auschwitz from Rome itself without any rebuke from the Vatican - a 
silence which Mr Reitlinger generously attributes, not to any pro-German 
or anti-semitic sympathies, but to ‘plain fear’. Ten years later the Vatican 
was to be moved with Christian compassion for the fate of two Jews 
sentenced by a court of law in the United States for espionage against their 
own country, but it was certainly safer in 1953 to plead for the lives of the 
Rosenbergs than it was in 1943 to protest when innocent men, women and 
children were carried away to death under the very shadow of St Peter’s. 

In France, resistance and evasion were such that three-quarters of the 
Jewish community survived the war. Nevertheless, more than 60,000 
perished; in July 1942, 12,000 Jews were rounded up in P&tis, and as the 
author writes, ‘the ordeal of the Kiev, Lvov and Lublin ghettoes was now 
repeated in the most civilized city in the world’. The French collaborator 
D’Arquier de Pellepoix tried to save the children for orphanages, but all he 
accomplished was to separate them from their parents; Eichmann, the 
head of the Jewish Affairs section of the Gestapo, insisted that the children 
should be sent on dater, and French gendarmes had to assist in packing 
them into the trains. 

Apart from such more or less surreptitious attempts to thwart the 
Fuehrer’s will, the principal chance of survival for Jews lay in exemption 
for purposes of labour useful to the Reich. This was never a sure hope, 
for the only Jews who could be regarded as indispensable in the German 
national economy were a few skilled armament workers; others lived or 
died according to the demand for labour at any given moment, or the 
whims and caprices of the S.S. chiefs. In any case exemption was only 
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for able-bodied Jews fit for hard work; it excluded the aged, the sick and 
the children. As Dr Wetzel, head of the Race-political Office of the Nazi 
Party, wrote in a letter to Heinrich Lohse, Reichskommissar for Occupied 
Eastern Territory: : 

. one need have no scruple in using Brack’s method [gassing] to liquidate 

Jews who are unsuitable for work. . . . On the other hand, Jews suitable 

for work will still be sent east to be attached to the Labour Service. Naturally 

the employable men and women must be separated from each other. 

This was the principle adopted in the ‘selections’ at Auschwitz. On 
arrival the trainloads of deportees were sorted out into two groups, one 
of which went into the camp and the other straight to the gas-chambers. 
As Mr Reitlinger explains: 

The decision in fact rested . . . with the two S.S. doctors who separated 
the groups by merely pointing with their walking-sticks on the Auschwitz 
siding. And again these doctors were guided solely by the percentage of 
able-bodied people in the transport and the vacancies reported by the 
camp leaders. Throughout the twenty-eight months of selections at Ausch- 
witz the procedure was by rule of thumb. Children under fifteen, men over 
fifty and women over forty-five went to the gas chambers. To save the S.S. 
difficulties, all mothers who accompanied young children went to the gas 
chambers irrespective of their age. 

To pass into the camp, however, was no guarantee of survival, for many 
who were still able-bodied on arrival were soon so broken down by priva- 
tion and ill-treatment that they were classified as ‘unfit’ and thus in their 
turn graduated for the gas chambers. The S.S. made no real efforts to 
keep their slave workers alive, and indeed in general they showed them- 
selves incapable of effectively exploiting labour for profit. While 
extremely reluctant to hand over their Jews for use by any other branch 
of the government, they were themselves too incompetent as entrepreneurs 
to draw the advantages which they might have done from the slaves in 
their possession. They obtained their perquisites from the clothing and 
jewellery of those whom they slew, and death output was the only kind of 
production in which they were truly skilled. What happened when the 
S.S. went into commercial business was illustrated by the history of 
OS TI, a company formed to exploit the Jewish labour of the province 
of Lublin in Poland under S.S. Major-General Globocnik. Globocnik, 
who was drunk most of his time, had no business capacity, but took the 
opportunity to embezzle funds advanced for O S T I enterprizes. Finally 
Himmler, who perpetually strove to maintain financial probity in an 
organization devoted to robbery and murder, had to dismiss him and 
transfer him to Dalmatia. The real penalty for his business failure, how- 
ever, was paid by his slave workers; half the labour force of O S T I was 
declared redundant, and in November 1943, 11,000 men and 6,000 
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women were machine-gunned at Majdanek in one day in what Mr 
Reitlinger calls ‘the most concentrated single massacre of the war’. 

Nevertheless, in the last year of the war the urgent demand of labour, 
especially for the new underground armament factories and the fortifica- 
tions designed to halt the Russian invasion of Germany, saved many tens 
of thousands of Jewish lives. There was a fantastically high death rate 
when labour regarded as expendable was worked beyond the limits of 
human endurance under appalling conditions, but it was no longer 
extermination. Meanwhile Himmler himself had fallen from a state of 
grace and had engaged in the devious negotiations which have for ever 
sullied his reputation as an incorruptible race-murderer. First he offered 
to sell Jews to the Allies in return for heavy lorries, which Germany 
needed ; then he offered to sell them for hard cash in Swiss francs; finally 
he declared himself ready to stop killing them if the Allies would accept 
him as Hitler’s successor. Unfortunately, he could not stop the machine 
working even when he wanted to; although he gave orders in March 1945 
that no more Jews were to be killed, Captain Joseph Kramer, in charge 
of the Bergen-Belsen camps, allowed thousands of prisoners to die of 
starvation because, as he explained at his trial, obtaining rations for them 
from the well-stocked military food stores nearby would have involved 
‘special indents’, which it was too much trouble for him to make. 

What, then, when the war was over, was the final balance sheet of 
Hitler’s programme? Mr Reitlinger goes into the statistical problem in 
detail, and it is a matter for serious debate, because the estimates of the 
numbers of the slain vary so widely. Some figures quoted just after the 
war were undoubtedly too high. Computed by subtracting the supposed 
post-war Jewish population of Europe from the supposed pre-war popula- 
tion, they were unreliable, partly because of the absence of really satis- 
factory pre-war statistics for several countries, partly because emigration 
was going on all the time during the post-war assessment, and particularly 
because it has never been possible to ascertain what proportion of the Jews 
of the Soviet Union saved tuemselves by flight before the German invasion 
or had already been deported to Siberia in various Soviet purges. But, 
as is liable to happen when inflated figures are effectively criticized, the 
‘debunking’ has now reached a point at which it has become possible for 
German neo-Nazis to claim that the extermination campaign was a myth 
and that at worst there were some excesses which were no part of the 
policy of the German State. Yet the basic facts are beyond dispute, and 
even if there had never been testimony from a single Jewish victim, the 
documentation left behind by the killers themselves is sufficient to establish 
them. As Mr Reitlinger justly claims, ‘whether six millions died, or five 
millions, or less, it was still the most systematic extermination of a race in 


human history’. 











FIVE YEARS OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Allendale Sanderson 


A character in a Saki story complained that ‘half the lies told about me 
aren’t true’; and much the same could be said of the National Health 
Service, which was five years old last month. The criticism, for example, 
that the revolution of July 5th, 1948, attempted too much too quickly - 
that a steady evolution would have avoided some of the mistakes —- must 
be set against a recital of the authoritative reports and studies which had 
been advocating most of these changes in health policy ever since the end of 
the First World War. The Dawson report of 1920, which first — it would be 
nice to be able to say ‘prophetically’, but the prophesy has still to come 
true — outlined health centres, stated also that ‘the best means of main- 
taining health and curing disease should be made available to all citizens. 
. . . This is an undertaking which can be at once begun and steadily 
proceeded with’. Reform of the voluntary hospitals system urged by the 
Cave committee in 1921 was equally ineffectual because, according to the 
Sankey commission’s report of 1937, there was no external menace to 
drive them to co-operate together instead of competing against each other 
until, under the threat of the municipal hospitals created under the Act 
of 1929, ‘the voluntary hospitals are themselves demanding those very 
reforms which the Cave committee urged upon them and which they 
neglected to carry out’. Extensions of the 1911 scheme of national health 
insurance to cover dependents and to include specialist services and 
‘dental and maternity benefits, first discussed by the Royal Commission of 
1926, were endorsed by the B M A report of 1930, which was re-issued in 
1938 with a statement advocating (like the Sankey commission in 1937) 
a regional hospital service. But the Royal Commission’s report anticipated 
by twenty years the National Health Service Act of 1946 when it stated: 
The ultimate solution will lie, we think, in the direction of divorcing the 
medical service entirely from the insurance system and recognizing it along 
with all the other public health activities as a service to be supported from 
the general public funds. 
Is it, then, fanciful to compare this common criticism, that the National 
Health Service Act attempted too sudden and drastic a revolution, with 
the plaint of a patient who, after ignoring his doctor’s good advice for over 
twenty years, finds himself faced with an unavoidable major operation ? 
Those who in their irritation at some current petty restriction or 
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apparent abuse hark back to the ‘good old days before the National 
Health Service’ would do well to refresh their memories. Perhaps some 
extracts from a summary of the hospital surveys made at the end of the 
war will help to satisfy, at least for the hospital service, the question 
whether a revolution was really necessary. 


Both voluntary and municipal bodies are engaged in providing hospitals 
large and small, varying from a very few thousand-bedded general hospi- 
tals to a very considerable number of hospitals with 50 beds or less . . . . 
There is ‘a tendency to identify the voluntary hospital with the compara- 
tively exceptional large teaching hospital and to assume that all reach the 
same high standards of work — an assumption that is unfortunately not well- 
founded’. . . . Outside the large centres there is a multiplicity of small 
hospitals, whose divorce from a coherent plan makes them inefficient and 
uneconomic — and exceedingly difficult to staff (particularly with nurses). 

The bed-shortage leads, particularly in voluntary hospitals, to long waiting 
lists. . . . In municipal hospitals and Public Assistance Institutions which 
are ‘obliged to admit patients from within their areas’, the result of the bed- 
shortage is seen in overcrowding of wards and in under-staffitig rere 

Serious as the bed-shortage is, there is an even more serious shortage of 
medical staff, ‘most obvious in the Consultant-Specialist class’. . . . The 
reason for the shortage and the reason why ‘certain specialties have been 
slow in developing’, is fundamentally economic. ‘Junior staff at the larger 
[voluntary] hospitals are paid, but for the performance of their most 
important work the [voluntary] hospitals are almost without exception 
dependent on the voluntary unpaid service of consultants and specialists 

. a custom which has been largely responsible for the unequal and un- 
satisfactory distribution of consultants and specialists, as it is only in a few 
areas that specialist private practice is sufficiently remunerative to allow the 

specialist to settle there. . . 

It is, or should be, a truism to say that the only immediate alleviation of 
the shortages is by the ‘complete pooling of resources: of accommodation, 
equipment and skill, for the benefit of the public’. It is, but should not be, 
equally true to say that ‘At the present time there is no integration of the 
hospital services.’ As a result ‘the tendency as a whole was for development 
to take place competitively and independently rather than as part of a 
single service’. 

The Coalition Government’s White Paper of 1944 stated the first tenta- 
tive plans for a post-war national health service on the principle that the 
public would ‘be able to obtain medical advice and treatment of any kind 
without charge’. The basis was to be central Ministerial responsibility, 
area administration of hospitals and health services on a local-authority 
system (with which voluntary hospitals would be asked to co-operate under 
contract), and a general-practitioner service partly on salary at health 
centres and partly on a capitation fee in separate practice. A BMA 
plebiscite showed just over half of all doctors, and nearly two-thirds of 
general practitioners, to be opposed to the Coalition plan — chiefly because 
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it seemed to threaten them with local-government control. The change of 
government in 1945, with its popular mandate, was the signal for a fresh 
start. Its proposal to take over, and to put under new regional boards, all 
hospitals —- the only logical course, administratively and financially - 
seems to have caused more disquiet to some of the general public than to 
the medical profession, who were better informed about the necessity for 
long overdue reorganization of the hospitals system. It was over the 
remuneration and freedom of doctors that the professional storms broke 
as soon as the Act was passed and negotiations for its implementation 
began. For the Act was only a statutory outline and most of the details 
had to be filled in by regulations. Despite repeated assurances the doctors, 
and especially the general practitioners, believed that Mr Bevan meant 
to introduce by regulation a whole-time salaried service and ‘direction’ 
of doctors to under-doctored areas. At the first BMA plebiscite, on 
whether or not to negotiate with the Minister, there was a small majority 
(of general practitioners, nearly two-thirds) against negotiating. A second 
plebiscite disapproved the Act by over 40,000 to less than 5,000. The 
third vote, on co-operation or non-co-operation in the service, showed 
only less than 10,000 general practitioners to be in favour of non-co- 
operation: so at the end of May 1948 the BMA recommended the 
profession to take part in the health service. 

The attitude of the public throughout these months of professional 
discussion and opinion-polling was obviously not without its effect. The 
public wanted the service and was clearly intending to enrol: in these 
circumstances the doctors had little option. Perhaps because they realized 
this, the profession fought the more fiercely for their required assurances 
and guarantees. But on both sides it left a bad taste in the mouth. The 
importance attaching to the attitude of the general practitioners is easy to 
understand. Their consultant colleagues had long ago realized that the 
only secure future lay in payment for their services in hospitals: with 
fewer private patients in prospect, they could no longer afford to give a 
large part of their time for nothing. (The need to pay their medical staffs 
had been becoming clear to voluntary hospitals well before the war, and 
added to their gloomy financial prospects.) The wartime re-distribution 
of specialists, paid to work in peripheral hospitals prepared for war 
casualties under the Emergency Medical Service, had already accustomed 
the consultants to salaries - and opened their eyes to the urgency and 
possibility of upgrading the more poorly equipped and served hospitals. 
Accepting the necessity, the specialists were free to make or accept terms 
that were by no means disadvantageous in cash or status. The general 
practitioners on the other hand, bent on battle, neglected or overlooked 
the chance to make the National Health Service an opportunity of revers- 
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ing some of the trends which make for a harder life and lower status than 
is proper for good general practice. 

Nor was there any less need for a tidying up and evening up of local- 
authority services. The case for bringing the municipal hospitals into a 
properly co-ordinated plan, and for improving their staffing, has already 
been dealt with. But there was also a case for improving the rather hap- 
hazard functions of the 400 major and minor local authorities responsible 
for maternity, child-welfare, and public-health nursing services: some 
were too poor and too small to provide these services adequately, and 
none had power to provide home nursing other than midwifery. And 
their functions were incoherently divided, so that it might happen that in 
one single area midwives might be provided by the county council, the 
public-health nurse by the district council, and the home nurse by the 
voluntary nursing association. By concentrating these functions in the 
hands of major health authorities only (counties and country boroughs) 
the National Health Service made possible an overall improvement and 
a sensible integration. 

Such, then, was the case for the National Health Service: whatever 
may have been the shortcomings in detail of the plan and of the way it 
was worked, the case was unanswerable. Small wonder that its creation 
and acceptance was an act of public will — a will which even the medical 
profession, for all its misgivings, eventually accepted. One of the more 
exciting chapters in Sir James Stirling Ross’s comprehensive book on The 
National Health Service in Great Britain (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1952) deals with “The Executive and Administrative 
Preparations’. It must have been an exhilarating as well as an anxious 
twenty months’ racing to get the machinery ready, especially as the period 
was punctuated by the drama of negotiations with the professions. It must 
have taken courage as well as undaunted hard work to decide to press 
ahead and introduce the whole service on July 5th. Final agreement with 
the doctors had been reached only thirty-eight days before; with the 
pharmaceutical chemists only seventeen days in England and five days in 
Scotland before the appointed day; and on June 2oth, within fifteen days 
of the start of the service, the British Dental Association, representing 
nearly two-thirds of the practising dentists, had decided not to take part, 
though on the next day the two other professional dental bodies saw 
nothing to prevent them recommending their members to enter the 
service (and in the event three-quarters of the dentists came into the 
service within three months). Only the professional representatives of the 
ophthalmic services had reached early and peaceful agreement with the 
Ministry in good time. 

Because the general practitioners came off rather badly, financially and 
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in other ways, and because the dentists’, chemists’, and ophthalmic 
services’ bills showed early signs of being excessive, it is sometimes argued 
that — even if the whole service could not have been postponed without 
dislocating the wider time-table of related legislation - parts of the service 
should have been delayed till they could be fully worked out, and then 
introduced by stages. To this argument Sir James Ross gives a good 
administrative answer: “The sooner these [problems] were tackled by 
those who had to administer them practically, the sooner would efficiency 
be reached.’ 

Despite the desperate speed with which the whole grand design was put 
into motion, it still seems almost beyond belief that the public’s taste for 
medicine, spectacles and dentures should have been so grossly under- 
estimated. The Royal Commission of 1926 had reported that ‘the dental 
condition of the industrial classes is deplorable’. The Teviot committee 
reports of 1944 and 1945 had given warning of the gross and grave inade- 
quacy of the dental profession to meet the likely and legitimate demand 
for dental service: ‘the shortage would be very serious’. The cause of the 
inadequacy was simple. Dental ‘benefit’ under the national health in- 
surance scheme had begun only in 1921, and was used mainly for extrac- 
tions rather than for conservative dentistry. The result of this long- 
standing neglect was, in Sir James Ross’s words, that 


in the last war 80-go per cent. of the young men and women recruits 

needed dental treatment. .. . A survey of Scottish school-children in 

1941-3 showed that at age 6 the proportion of sound permanent molars 

was 82 per cent.: at age 13 it had fallen to 20 per cent., and half of the 

teeth were beyond hope. 

The potential demand for dental, and also for ophthalmic, service was 
basically genuine. Dr J. H. Sheldon’s survey of old people in Wolver- 
hampton (The Social Medicine of Old Age, Geoffrey Cumberlege, O U P, 
1948) showed that over one-third of old men and women in the town had 
inadequate teeth - one in ten had neither their own nor artificial teeth, 
and ate with their bare gums - and nearly one-third had inadequate 
spectacles, often acquired without eye-test, by inheritance or from a chain 
store. The same proportion, one-third, needed but did not possess a 
hearing-aid. 

In the face of these facts it is difficult to maintain that the public’s use of 
the service, as soon as it was ‘free’, was merely frivolous. And if they were 
guilty of a ‘free’ spending spree, they were not unabetted. For neither 
bottles of medicine, dentures, spectacles, nor even wigs could be had 
without the consent of the appropriate professional man. A recent survey 
by Mr D. Reid Ross in a northern industrial town (‘N H S in Factory- 
town’, Medical World, February 1953) states that 
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93 per cent. of the families knew of no cases where either the doctor or the 
public had abused the scheme: 7 per cent. of the families knew of one or 
more cases where the scheme had actually been abused. The nature of these 
alleged abuses as far as the doctors were concerned involved such things as 
the doctor refusing to make a night call or to attend a delivery or make an 
emergency visit; or offering preferential treatment to a paying pztient, 
over-prescribing or ordering an ambulance when a patient did not need 
it. Of patients abusing the scheme, the instances cited involved people 
going to the doctor when they were not sick or to get a sick note when they 
did not need one; getting glasses or false teeth when they were not needed 
or getting two pairs when they needed only one; using the ambulance 
when they did not need it, or a combination of these, and a few other reasons. 
It should not be overlooked that in most of these instances the doctor was 
also involved in the abuse, since he had to sign the sick note, write the 
prescriptions or recommend sight testing. 


The public’s immediately enthusiastic response to the scheme was 
nevertheless embarrassing. Even if the original financial estimates for 
some parts of the National Health Service were only guesses, made 
before the terms with the professions (and therefore the likely costs) could 
be formulated, they proved to be remarkably inaccurate. The actual 
expenditure on the dental service for the first nine months ({17}m.)* was 
between two and three times as great as the provisional estimate of £7m., 
and rose to over £42}m. for 1949-50, £40}m. for 1950-51; the intro- 
duction of charges in 1951 led to a reduced estimate of under £32}m. for 
1951-2. The initial under-estimate for the eye service was even larger: 
the actual expenditure of £11m. in the first nine months was between 
four and five times larger than the estimated £2}m., and after rising to 
£212m. in the first full year (1949-50), dropped to £19}m. in 1950-51, 
and to an estimate of £13%m. for 1951-2 after charges were introduced 
and the peak of the pent-up demand had been passed. The ophthalmic 
service’s share of the total cost of the National Health Service had quad- 
rupled, from 1-2 per cent. to 5*4 per cent., by April 1951 — by which time 
19$ million pairs of spectacles had been supplied in England and Wales. 
The likely number of chemists’ prescriptions was originally estimated at 
140 million a year, but it proved to be a rapidly and continuously rising 
number, reaching 190 million in the first year, 210 million in the second, 
and is now (even with the 1s. charge) running at the rate of 241 million a 
year. The total cost of the pharmaceutical service climbed from nearly 
£16m. in the first nine months, to £314m., £34}m., and an estimate of 
£38m. over the three subsequent years: more alarmingly the average 
cost of prescriptions increased from 35. 2d. in 1949-50 to 45. 24d. in 1952-3. 

The introduction of charges to the patient had been not the only nor 
the first step to reduce the cost of these services: immediate measures were 
taken to cut progressively the remuneration of the dentists, pharmacists, 


* The figures are for England and Wales only. 
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and opticians - partly because the rates proved to have been based on 
inaccurate ideas of the time taken for various operations and procedures, 
and on disproportionate allowances for overhead expenses. The gross 
earnings of the dentists, in particular, attracted widespread comment in 
the press, and the grim joke was made that dentists would soon be the 
richest corpses in the cemetery - for many of them were overworking 
themselves to an opulent death. The attraction of remunerative practice 
was, moreover, nearly fatal to the salaried school dental service, where 
the numbers employed slumped from over 1,000 in 1948 to 812 in 1951: 
but, as the Minister of Health pointed out in the House of Commons on 
May 18th, 1953, it was back to nearly 1,000 at the beginning of this year, 
doubtless as a result of adjustments in remuneration.* Indeed it is not 
difficult to accuse the dental part of the National Health Service of having 
encouraged the provision of dentures for the old at the expense of con- 
servative care for children and mothers. The Minister was able to claim 
that the charges are beginning to reverse the trend and restore some 
meaning to the term ‘priority classes’. But it will be a pity if they reverse 
also the trend towards regular examination and conservation among the 
general public: the obvious effect to expect from charging adults the whole 
cost of treatment up to £1 is that people will put off a visit to the dentist 
till the tooth is too far gone to be saved. The demand for dentures, like 
that for spectacles, once supply had begun to overhaul the accumulated 
deficiency of years, might have fallen to a steady and manageable figure — 
if some means of simultaneously assuring adequate dental attention for 
the young could have been devised. For the difficulty with the dental 
service has been that the supply of dentists was and still is inadequate to 
provide a sufficient service to the whole community. The shortage of 
practitioners used to be due to the difficulty of making a living when a 
large part of the population lacked the means, as well as the educated 
inclination, to seek proper dental treatment. But despite greatly enhanced 
earnings under the National Health Service, the intake into the profession 
is still too low. The only sensible solution —- advocated by many competent 
to judge but determinedly opposed by the profession - is to adopt the 
thirty-year-old New Zealand practice of training women dental assistants 
for the routine care of children’s teeth. 

The unexpected, to some extent unwelcome, results in such parts of the 
National Health Service as caught the public’s fancy disproportionately 
must not distract attention either from some equally serious defects of 
the service. or from its more solid achievements. But these must be 
reserved for a subsequent article. 


* But as one Minister of Education pointed out on July 1st, the present number 
of school dentists is only half the required total of over 2,000. 
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POLITICAL REALISM 


W. L. Burn 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Durham 


The political convulsions which shook England between 1830 and 1848 
were the symptoms of a confusion which went far deeper. It was as 
though one generation was being presented at once with every idea, had 
suddenly become sensitive to every wrong, was feverishly searching for 
every remedy. It was an age of declamation and denunciation, of febrile 
enthusiasm and passionate over-statement. Dozens of men and not a few 
women — Carlyle, Oastler, Newman, Chadwick, Thomas Arnold, J. S. 
Mill, Harriet Martineau — were ready to demonstrate where the faults lay 
and how they should be set right. Dogmas were flung between rival 
groups of contestants like stones in a brawl. Utilitarians, Evangelicals, 
Tractarians, Chartists, Young Englanders prided themselves on the 
possession of the single, the supreme solution. It was an age of desperate 
remedies and grandiose projects, from the People’s Charter to the Eglinton 
Tournament. The possibility of armed violence, of revolution was never 
very far away. If it frightened some it stimulated others. Respectable 
Free Traders were capable of using language scarcely less seditious than 
that of physical-force Chartists or Irish Repealers. The novels of Bulwer 
Lytton and Harrison Ainsworth were best-sellers, and young criminals 
traced the origin of their crimes to the effect upon them of Jack Sheppard. 
Bailey’s Festus appeared to be the work of a major poet and made Tenny- 
son feel, in comparison, like a wren beating about a hedgerow. And 
besides Bailey there were Marston and Dobell, Gilfillan and R. H. Horne 
to mirror the passionate incoherence of the age. It seemed more than once 
that society might burst asunder, not so much through its faults and 
miseries as through its energy and passion and hope. 

It did not; and men who had contemplated taking up arms in 1831 
turned to making comfortable livings and reading Trollope and the 
Saturday Review, and writing sensible pamphlets on transportation and 
penal reform. How the wild hopes and the bitterness and the despair of 
the ’thirties and early ’forties passed into the complacency of the ’fifties 
would take a long time to explain, if it could be explained at all. One 
obvious point is that not everyone was light-headed with hope or embit- 
tered by despair in the ’thirties; any more than everyone was complacent 
in the "fifties. There were always plenty, perhaps a majority, of compe- 
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tent, business-like, not too sensitive or too scrupulous persons, who took 
the world as they found it and set themselves to squeeze money or power 
or position out of it. They were not, perhaps, the most admirable of 
mankind but they conducted into safer channels feelings which, if left to 
themselves, might have disrupted society. It may be a matter of personal 
opinion whether it is better to kill and die at a barricade for some inco- 
herent vision of freedom or to take five pounds at the back-door of a beer- 
house for a vote, but it was as well for the sake of the country that the 
prevailing belief was in favour of the second of these alternatives. 
A book of quite remarkable interest by Mr Norman Gash* seeks 


to reconstruct the ordinary working world of the politician . . . to learn what 
were the political practices as opposed to the constitutional theories or legal 
machinery of the times; the restraints imposed by supporters as well as by 
opponents; the peculiar demands of indispensable political techniques; the 
unceasing conflict between ideal ends and imperfect means; and, most 
important of all, perhaps, the implicit fundamental attitudes which condi- 
tion everything but are often unconscious, or are taken for granted, and 
are therefore rarely discussed or recorded. 


Such enquiries reveal much but they rarely discover heroes. To none of 
the three men who are among Mr Gash’s principal characters could one 
apply the adjective heroic, but even here one can trace, for good or ill, a 
certain line of development. Bonham, Peel’s party manager, was a 
gentleman by birth; he had been at Oxford and had been called to the 
Bar; he held minor office and was liked, as well as used, by some of the 
most notable men of the day. Joseph Parkes, a Warwickshire man, had 
been educated at the University of Glasgow and had practised as a 
solicitor in Birmingham where, in the crisis of the Reform Bill struggle, 
he had acted as the chief link between the Government and the Political 
Union. For a moment, when it seemed likely that Wellington would 
come into office, Parkes was ready to fight - ‘I and two friends should 
have made the revolution, whatever the cost’ - but he found his proper 
place as the chief party manager in the Liberal interest, from 1833 to 1847. 
He was a convinced Radical, the correspondent of Bentham, Place and 
Grote; but Althorp regarded him as a man to be trusted and even Grey 
swore that he would know him; provoking from his wife the hope that there 
was no Mrs Parkes. 

With all their limitations Bonham and Parkes existed in their own right. 
They had had some formal education; they had convictions; they came to 
live in and for politics but they could have lived, not negligibly, outside 


* Politics in the Age of Peel: a study in the Technique of Political Representation, 
1830-1850. Longmans, Green & Co. 455. 
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them. A further turn of the political machine produced James Coppock 
who had been a haberdasher’s clerk and an unsuccessful silk merchant 
before he became articled to a solicitor and showed his aptitude for 
electoral organization in 1832. Parkes installed him in 1835 as secretary 
of the Reform Association and for the next twenty-two years, first in that 
capacity and later as a parliamentary agent, he built up a reputation 
which, if it was not altogether enviable, was unique. He travelled far 
more extensively than Bonham or Parkes; he dipped his hand far more 
deeply into the cess-pit of ‘practical politics’. He was not the man to leave 
autobiographical notes —in these days he would have conducted his business 
by telephone - but we catch glimpses of him here and there: as the 
defendant to an action for a penalty arising out of bribery in the Ludlow 
by-election of 1839; taking statements from voters who were prepared, 
after they had had a talk with him, to swear that they had been bribed by 
the Conservatives ; running for his life (as he alleged) across Parker’s Piece, 
pursued by a Cambridge mob; facing parliamentary committees with a 
calculated impertinence; fighting election petitions and arranging the 
necessary compromises behind the scenes. He had his standards: he 
would deceive a parliamentary committee, but his professional opponents 
could make a bargain with him and know that it would be kept. After 
Bonham and Parkes retired, and probably before, he was at the top of his 
own line of business. ‘The inquiry in 1853 into the Durham City election 
produced some revealing questions and answers: 

Q. ‘From your experience, I suppose you do not often ask for 
suggestions ?” 

A. ‘I do not, in election petitions.’ 

Q. ‘Being yourself very conversant with election law ?’ 

A. ‘Perhaps I have seen as much as any man living of election petitions. 
I do not ask advice very much on practical points.’ 

When he died The Times remarked, ‘Probably our future electoral 
system will never create, nor need, a second James Coppock.’ 

It is with the system which created and apparently needed James 
Coppock that Mr Gash is concerned. Its basis was the Reform Act of 
1832, the principles and results of which Mr Gash subjects to an exhaustive 
analysis in his first four chapters. In retrospect it is abundantly clear that 
the changes made in 1832 ultimately produced, as their logical and 
inevitable result, the system of universal franchise which we know to-day. 
It is also clear that hardly a single member of the unreformed House of 
Commons would have voted for reform on such a scale, or perhaps for any 
reform at all, if he had appreciated the consequences of his action. The 
Tories did appreciate the consequences. ‘I was unwilling to open a door’, 
Peel said, ‘which I saw no prospect of being able to close.’ ‘On this high 
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historical and philosophical plane’, Mr Gash observes, ‘the Tory case 
against reform was irrefutable’. But, as he goes on to point out, there was 
one overwhelming argument against the existing system: the country at 
large was no longer inclined to put up with it. It might, in theory, be the 
best system in the world, but in the view of the mass of opinion in nearly 
every class it did not work. ‘What the Tories said was true; but what the 
Whigs did was necessary’ (p. 11). 

The Whigs had to act at a moment when emotion ran dangerously high, 
even for that emotional age. They partook of that emotion, in greater or 
lesser degrees; to some extent they stimulated it; to a greater extent they 
relied upon it. But it was very far from being their intention to produce 
the state of things which the Tories pointed to as the logical outcome of 
their policy. Although they disenfranchised or partly disenfranchised a 
number of the smaller boroughs and gave seats to a number of unrepresented 
towns they did not create or seek to create a democracy. Their list of new 
boroughs was a selective one designed, in the old fashion, to represent 
special interests as much as growing population. The county representa- 
tion was substantially increased and, as Mr Gash points out, the agri- 
cultural or at least the landowning interest was further strengthened by 
annexing considerable stretches of the countryside to some of the smaller 
boroughs; so that they became rural constituencies in everything but 
name. 

The politics of the years which followed could be expressed, without 
absurdity, in terms of a personal relationship; of a marriage, for instance. 
There had been an emotional crisis, nearly resulting in separation or 
divorce. It was something not to be much talked of, certainly something 
not to be deliberately repeated but, rather, to be averted by all sorts of 
accommodations, arrangements, shifts, evasions. Occasionally, in 
moments of exasperation, one party or the other might regret that the 
outright, deadly clash of principles had been prevented; in moments of 
pessimism its eventual coming might be prophesied; but for most of the 
time the terms of accommodation were accepted, at first consciously as the 
alternative to worse things and later as a matter of habit. 

These terms involved the factors which Mr Gash writes of: bribery, 
corruption, undue influence, violence. It is not a pretty story and the 
characters in it, from James Coppock downwards, are not knights errant. 
It is quite enough to disabuse anyone who may still hold it of the belief 
that after 1832, as by a miracle, electoral purity replaced electoral cor- 
ruption. There is some evidence, indeed, that in the first election after 
the Reform Acts corruption was at its minimum; not merely because 
electoral agents had not yet suited their arrangements to the new state of 
things but because the new electors were conscious of the trust imposed in 
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them and anxious to discharge it honestly. Neither of these conditions 
lasted; many of the new electors proved as amenable to bribes as the old; 
and the technique of corruption no doubt benefited from improving habits 
of business and ease of communication as much as the ordinary commercial 
enterprise did. Mr Gash’s sixth and seventh chapters, on ‘Electoral 
Violence’ and ‘Corrupt Boroughs’, make salutary reading. 

They may provide arguments of two kinds. There may be those who, 
reading of the electoral morality of St Albans or Sudbury, dismiss it as one 
of those hideous practices which humanity has grown out of. To minds 
of this type, anxiously searching for proofs of human improvement, the 
wickedness and cruelties of the past are always magnified: what happened 
under the Inquisition is worse than what happened at Belsen; and the 
massacre of Drogheda is incomparably more reprehensible than the use of 
the atomic bomb. But so far as the improvement in electoral morality 
goes they have to face the argument that corruption has not disappeared 
but has merely changed its form, and that whereas a hundred years ago 
individual electors were bribed with small, specific sums of money, nowa- 
days vast sections of the electorate are bribed by promises of increased 
benefits, augmented pensions, new social services and so on. It is possible 
to push this argument too far: even when corruption was most rampant 
the better elements of the community were ashamed of it; but it is an 
argument which one has to bear in mind.* 

Then there is the suggestion that the upper classes deliberately used 
their superior wealth and social power to corrupt the poorer voters and 
so to extend the term of their political supremacy. The difficulty here, 
which Mr Gash illustrates by more than one example, is that refusal to 
bribe, in a habitually corrupt constituency, almost invariably meant loss 
of the election. It is impossible to say which of the two parties, the bribers 
and the bribed, took the initiative in establishing a system of bribery; but 


* The student of public morality will be obliged to make a number of fine 
distinctions when he examines the attitude of mid-Victorian voters towards bribes. 
In some constituencies he will find the continuance of an old practice of paying a 
small sum, perhaps five or ten shillings, to each voter who would accept it. Quite 
often the same amount was paid by each party, and in such cases it really corre- 
sponds to the efforts made nowadays by appeals in the Press and through loud- 
speaker vans to get people to vote at all. In another class of cases, not much 
dissimilar, voters accepted payments in money to vote for the party for which they 
would have voted in any event. It is obviously impossible to say how much: was 
effected by bribery in the most reprehensible sense of the term — that is, the pay- 
ment of money to induce a voter to vote in opposition to his previously held 
convictions. There are instances of voters deliberately organizing themselves for 
bargaining purposes. In the Barnstaple election of 1852, for instance, a number 
of new voters formed such an association and appointed a secretary to treat with 
the rival candidates. 
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once such a system had been established there existed a section of the 
electorate which demanded bribes, or at least extensive treating, as the 
price of voting. Whatever else can be said, it cannot be said that money 
was forced upon an innocent and virtuous lower or lower-middle class by 
an upper-class bent on political debauchery. Most of the candidates 
would have been delighted if they had not had to spend a penny but their 
constituents often offered them no choice. 

It would be very much of a mistake to suppose that these aspects of 
Mr Gash’s subject offer nothing more than illustrations of the axiom that 
politics are a dirty game. They offer a great deal more than this. For 
one thing, they throw light on the movement after 1832 for parliamentary 
reform in the sense of the further extension of the franchise. It was a 
well-known fact that the poorest voters were those most susceptible to 
bribes. This naturally led to the argument that the effect of further 
enfranchisement, by increasing the proportion of this class of voters, 
would only lead to an increase in corruption. This was one of the argu- 
ments which Robert Lowe used against parliamentary reform in the later 
*sixties and it was not immediately easy to controvert it. Then, again, it 
is difficult to believe that some of the unenfranchized who demanded the 
vote were not, in fact, demanding a political privilege which they knew 
(from the experience of their more fortunate neighbours) was capable of 
being turned into ready money. This is at least as reasonable an assump- 
tion as that the vote was invariably demanded for altruistic or even for 
class reasons. The Maldon family who, by means of rigid organization 
and judicious bargaining, netted seventy or eighty pounds on the occasion 
of each election must have been regarded with envy, if not with admira- 
tion, by a good many of their acquaintances. 

Ours is not a notably law-abiding age but in our attitude towards 
elections we are most notably law-abiding. We approach them with an 
austerity which we do not normally practice in other spheres of life. 
Indeed, it is as though we performed the act of voting in an atmosphere 
saturated with some kind of moral antiseptic. A hundred or a hundred 
and twenty years ago this was not the case. Politics were very much more 
closely related to ordinary life and ordinary habits than they are now. 
They were not insulated from violence and corruption; they were at least 
as violent as life in general and more corrupt. It would perhaps be 
paradoxical to argue that this was a good thing; but there is a case to be 
stated for it. The electorate was still very small. Was it better that the 
voters should be wrapped up in some sort of moral cotton-wool or that 
they should be exposed to the forces and influences which did, in fact, 
dominate society? ‘This brings us to the chief, or at least the best, 
argument against voting by secret ballot. When the voters were few in 
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number it was essential for the peace of the country and for general 
acceptance of the parliamentary system that they should be seen to cast 
their votes with the maximum of publicity. The possession of a vote was 
a privilege, even a privilege which could be turned into cash. But it 
could only be turned into cash if it was used, and the use of it demanded 
on occasion considerable courage: it might easily involve running to the 
polling-booth under a shower of stones and having one’s clothes torn off 
on the return journey. 

Even if it did not involve this it placed the voter in a public position in 
which all sorts of influences, including the opinion of the unenfranchised, 
were brought to bear on him. In other words, it narrowed the gap 
(always potentially dangerous after 1830) between those who had votes 
and those who had not. Indeed, the whole conduct and procedure and 
tradition of a mid-Victorian election worked to the same end. It might 
be true that the candidates were usually men of wealth and station, and 
that the voters were the wealthier part of the community. But the candi- 
dates were required by inexorable tradition to canvass, and canvass they 
did until they could hardly walk another step. They were required to 
take their stand on the hustings as the target for bad jokes and bad eggs. 
In some boroughs a good many of the non-voters gained a little in cash on 
the occasion of an election, sometimes for acting as sub-agents in bribery 
or for escorting voters to the poll; almost invariably they had their share, 
with no questions asked, in the free meals and the free drinks which 
abounded. The turbulence of these elections might be shocking, but on a 
realistic view it had the advantage of providing an occasion in which all 
classes shared and of making the restrictions on the exercise of the franchise 
more easily tolerable. After all, a non-voter who had been employed to 
threaten or bribe or persuade voters, who had had the pleasure of drinking 
the free beer of one candidate and of throwing rotten eggs at another, could 
not reasonably feel, and usually did not feel, that he was being precluded 
from playing a part in the political life of the country. The view that 
because a man has no vote he can get no satisfaction out of politics will 
not stand a moment’s examination. If it were true, it would be equally 
true that only professional footballers get any satisfaction out of 
professional football. 

Equally important considerations arise from other aspects of Mr Gash’s 
book. In several vital ways the political system and the political morality 
of the day hindered the development of the party system. Since contested 
elections, even ‘pure’ elections, were expensive affairs it was quite impos- 
sible for any one organization to attempt to call the tune throughout the 
country by paying the piper. Neither the Carlton Club nor the Reform 
Club had vast funds at its disposal for purposes of elections; money was 
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difficult to collect and only too easy to disburse. On very special occa- 
sions a sum of £500 or so might be advanced towards the expenses of a 
candidate who was thought particularly worth supporting and who 
declined to stand without such a subsidy, but £500, in most constituencies, 
was small change. Conversely, a man who had perhaps spent £1,500 on 
winning a seat and another £500 on defending it against an election 
petition, was not likely to regard himself as the bond-slave of the party 
whips. 

Then, again, the very violence and turbulence of contested elections 
made reasonable and peace-loving men averse from them. Even if one 
party was likely to win both seats in a two-member borough it might be 
as well to avoid a contest by letting the other party have one. Or, ata 
later stage, when election petitions had been set down for hearing, such 
men as Coppock and his professional opponents on the Conservative side 
were accustomed to set off one against another, as insurance companies 
do with small claims under ‘knock-for-knock’ agreements. Such com- 
promises were legally and officially frowned upon; they were apt to 
infuriate petitioning candidates who found their claims summarily 
disposed of behind the scenes; but they took place, as all but the most 
innocent knew; and, as Mr Gash shrewdly points out, they did ensure 
rather more representation to the weaker party than it would have gained 
on a purely arithmetical basis if every seat had been contested at the polls 
and before a parliamentary committee. Though proportional represen- 
tation did not exist, something of the effect of proportional representation 
was achieved by the combined forces of local prejudices, corruption and 
more or less corrupt compromises. Hence, parties were very far from 
being the strong and compact organizations we know and governments, 
in this period, were often weak. 

One possible addition to what Mr Gash has given us would have been 
a detailed investigation of the electoral history of one of the new boroughs, 
such as Gateshead, for comparison with the old. But there is ample 
material, as it is, for information and judgment. Mr Gash would not 
claim for a moment that he has written a political history of this period 
or has dealt at length with its political theories and aspirations after 1832. 
We have had, in fact, a good many descriptions of those theories and 
aspirations; sometimes, one thinks, too many. It is a salutary relief to be 
told how a specific technique worked. We have been tempted too often 
to regard England in the years which Mr Gash writes of.as a land of flat 
misery in which wage-slaves dragged out a laborious existence at the 
behests of the Gradgrinds and Bounderbys. It is as well that we should 
see examples of the life that was lived at the same time: corrupt, exuberant 
and, as the psychologists might say, emotionally satisfactory. 
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CROMWELL: THE MAN ANDTHE EFFECT 


Robert Hamilton 


The position of the English monarchy to-day is so remote from govern- 
ment that it is difficult to imagine a time when the sovereigns of this 
country ruled with absolute power. But on the whole they ruled well, and 
were more representative of the people than the modern dictators. Para- 
doxically it was a dictator who, by opposing the authority of the crown, 
unwittingly paved the way for the wholly admirable constitution of modern 
England, where, in the words of Gerald Heard, the crown is the being and 
the government the doing of the nation. Cromwell was himself a paradox: 
and the welcome re-publication in The Worlds Classics of Sir Charles - 
Firth’s standard work, with an excellent introduction by Mr. G. M. Young* 
prompts one to new evaluation of his life and mind. 

Paradox is in the fibre of his character and race. Like Pompey, he was suarum 

legum auctor ac subversor ; a devotee of law, he was forced to be often lawless; 

a civilian to the core, he had to maintain himself by the sword; with a 

passion to construct, his task was chiefly to destroy; the most scrupulous of 

men, he had continually to harden his heart; the most English of our 
greater figures, he spent his life in opposition to the majority of Englishmen; 

a realist, he was condemned to build that which could not last. 

These words of John Buchan are only partly true. In attempting to 
explain the paradox he enlarges upon the objective problems with which 
Cromwell was faced, and the complicated principles arising out of these 
problems. It is not an altogether satisfactory answer and in many ways 
misleading ; for if we are to understand Cromwell we must approach him 
more subjectively. We shall find that the explanation of his acts lies in 
mental instability rather than in circumstances and the conflict of values. 
Every human mind is necessarily unstable to the extent that it is subjected 
to the forces of good and evil. But on the normal plane this conflict is 
recognized and largely worked out in consciousness, whereas in the 
abnormal it is driven underground. Consistent good and consistent evil 
are rare: there are few saints and still fewer cold-blooded villains. The 
normal man vacillates; yet at the same time he recognizes the nature of 
his conflict, and is conscious of the objective values and subjective desires 
from which it proceeds. The abnormal man often fights in the dark, a 


* Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.). 
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darkness partly self-created. His hidden egoism will not permit him to 
achieve the good ends he sets himself. He thinks towards the good end 
while acting towards the realization of power. This ambivalence is an in- 
variable mark of the unstable mind, whether in the negative field of the 
sex addict, drunkard, or hypochondriac, or the positive field of the cruel 
or tyrannous. The pathological drunkard will often pray for deliverance 
in the act of raising his glass: the pathologically cruel frequently argue 
that they are acting for the good of their victims. It is a state of mind 
always accompanied by great mental distress, since at the deepest levels 
of his being the neurotic is aware of his egoism yet cannot extricate him- 
self from it. But it partly absolves him from the charge of wickedness, 
because the originating force of his egoism is outside the control of his will. 

Of course it is true that every individual, from the mere fact of the 
limitations imposed by his individuality, feels himself overshadowed by 
reality; hence all egoism, even the most satanic pride, is to some extent a 
form of compensation. But pride is the conscious recognition of one’s 
creaturely limitation and the evil determination to transcend it by the 
pursuit of power: neurosis is the answer to an imaginatively felt threat to 
the ego, experienced in early childhood, and never allowed fully to 
become conscious. 

Now there may have been an hereditary instability in Cromwell. 
Kingsmill noted ‘the mistrustful, embittered expression’ of his father’s 
portrait, and the ‘dreary dissatisfaction’ of his mother’s, ‘full of unformu- 
lated longings’. No doubt the religious climate of the time contributed 
something ; but whatever the cause, mental instability is revealed in most 
of Cromwell’s acts. We have only to compare his behaviour with that of 
men such as Henry VIII or Cecil who revealed the conscious and deliber- 
ate pursuit of power. Cromwell was forever torn with inner conflict; 
pulled hither and thither by contradictory states; profoundly unhappy, 
and like many unhappy men, insanely hilarious at times - as when he 
inked Henry Marten’s face at the signing of Charles’s death sentence. 
Always he moved towards the attainment of power while seeking to per- 
suade himself against it; and this conflict was greatly complicated by the 
Puritan repression of what might have been normal outlets for his 
hidden egoism, and by the hysterical quality of his own brand of religious 
enthusiasm. His self-communings, hesitancy, and lack of any fixed belief 
or purpose were revealed in his religion, of which Buchan says that ‘like 
Bunyan’s Much-Afraid, when he went through the River none could 
understand what he said’. We know that he became converted after a 
rather wild period in youth, probably exaggerated in the light of his later 
religious standards. ‘Oh, I lived in and loved darkness; I was a chief, the 
chief of sinners.’ But his conversion led to none of the fanatical conviction 
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of the sectarians; hence when religion did not directly conflict with his 
hidden aims, he was more tolerant than most of his contemporaries, and 
at times seemed lax and almost blasphemous. Certainly the Quaker, Fox, 
found him so. Of course, he identified his own cause with God’s. His self- 
deception here was complete. 

One religion alone was excepted from his general tolerance: the Catho- 
lic Church. But it is a mistake to regard his hatred for Catholicism as 
peculiar to him. It was common to all Puritans of the time. Undoubtedly 
it played a decisive part on certain occasions ~— as when it led him to those 
acts of barbarism in Ireland condemned by even his greatest admirers. 
But his hatred of Ireland, like his hatred of the Faith of the Irish, was not 
an essential part of him. He was not a cruel man, and his rare acts of 
cruelty were irresponsible and unpremeditated. 

Though intellectually undecided and vacillating, Cromwell none the 
less pursued and attained power in act. His hidden egoism grew with what 
it fed upon, seeking greater and wider conquests and plunging him into 
increasing fear and misery. Though he did not pursue power consciously, 
his whole being moved towards the attainment of it. He persistently 
argued against courses of action which he afterwards took. One of the 
most characteristic examples of this self-deception was his assent to the 
Self-Denying Ordinance which excluded members of either Lords or 
Commons from holding an Army command, and his acceptance of the 
degree that made him the sole exception, thereby giving him a position of 
unique authority. Again, his attitude to the killing of Charles was typical. 
He argued for the preservation of his life, but all his actions encompassed 
his death. He wanted to save him; but he had to kill him — because Charles 
barred the hidden way to power. It is said that after Charles’s execution 
he looked down at the dead king in his coffin and murmured ‘Cruel 
necessity’. The necessity was in Cromwell: not in the circumstances. 

Buchan believes that Cromwell was driven by circumstances; but Belloc 
accuses him of conscious hypocrisy and argues that he planned his moves 
from the start. Both views are partly true, though each is an over-simpli- 
fication. If Buchan is right, Cromwell acted in good faith: his conflict was 
one of conscience versus expediency. But this objective conflict was not 
Cromwell’s. He did not, as does the normal man of good-will, seek to 
reconcile two equally good alternatives: rather, he pursued no single 
objectively-given value at all but was torn by an unresolved subjective 
conflict of which power was the determinant. On rare occasions he seems 
to have had a glimpse of his true nature, as when he said: ‘No man ever 
climbs so high as when he knows not whither he is going.’ Not only in the 
matter of the war and the killing of Charles, but afterwards, we see the 
same disguised egoism at work. He was all for Parliament; but he dis- 
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solved it, stamping and shouting about the House. He.tried one Parlia- 
ment after another, and they all went the same way. Even when Parlia- 
ment was in office he ruled and dominated it. The same attitude is 
revealed in his reaction to the offer of the Crown. He continually ex- 
pressed his unwillingness to be king; but it seems probable that he would 
have been king had he lived — and in any case he was king in all but name, 
invested at Westminster Hall, and surrounded by every pomp and servil- 
ity. Nor is there any reason to suppose, judging by his foreign policy, that 
he would not have gone on, like Napoleon or Hitler, to increasing conquest. 
As Pascal said, ‘only a morsel of gravel prevented him from ravaging 
Christendom.’ 

All this may seem rather a simplification of Cromwell. It is, however, 
necessary to draw in broad outlines when dealing (especially as here, 
briefly) with human nature. Cromwell’s character was more complex 
than any analysis of it, and nothing is stranger than that such a man should 
have been a great military leader. Neurotics are seldom great leaders. 
They are often great thinkers or artists, but rarely men of action. Per- 
haps the term introvert should apply more to the neurotic, and extrovert 
to the fanatic. The introverted neurotic suffers from divided will: the 
extroverted fanatic suffers from a fixation of will directed to one end, 
sometimes intuitively sensed, sometimes intellectually grasped, but always 
felt with an exaggerated emotional fixation that rules out the possibility 
of any other end. 

The astonishing thing about Cromwell was that he combined with his 
introverted ambivalence in the personal, social, and political field an 
extrovert power of decision and action in the military field probably un- 
surpassed by any soldier in history. This fretful, emotionally unbalanced 
man showed, in the raising and training of troops and in the action of 
battle, an absolute mastery over every situation. There is something 
fantastic about the inexorable progress of his victories - Edgehill, Marston 
Moor, Naseby, Worcester; and the recurrence of the date, September 
3rd, in the later victories must have seemed like the sign of the Lord to 
him. And on that date he fought his last battle, and lost. Death was the 
victor on September 3rd, 1658. 

It was [in Buchan’s words] the anniversary of the day when he had arrived 

at Drogheda, the day when he had opened his first parliament as Protector. 

On that day he had seen the Scots break on the hillside at Dunbar, and the 

hopes of Charles shattered among the Severn cornfields. 

He who had reached the summit of power was laid low, and the inner 
conflict was solved at last. They buried him with great pomp and cere- 
mony. And Evelyn wrote: “The joyfullest funeral I ever saw, for there 
were none that cried but dogs.’ 
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Yet Cromwell was not a vicious man. He had some excellent qualities 
of leadership, which endeared him to many of his. soldiers; and many 
homely virtues. In private life, as Marvell testified, he revealed at times a 
strange charm and sweetness. Even so, though many have admired him, 
few have loved him. More than anything else, he inspired a tremendous 
awe, and his name still has the power to arouse emotion in the majority 
of Englishmen. Whether we admire or hate or despise him, his power and 
influence are beyond question. He has captured the imagination of 
generations of Englishmen. Herein lies his effect. 

The way in which the individual imagination effects society is extremely 
complex; but in one aspect it operates through imaginative identification, 
A small band of followers identify themselves with a man’s personality, 
teaching, or example, and infect others until a whole society is transformed. 
The identification then becomes a tradition which is handed down and 
perpetuated in later societies. This identification may be largely sub- 
conscious — indeed, the less conscious it is the more effective it is likely to 
be. The process of imaginative identification in some form is universal, 
and proceeds from the nature of the mind. Many people ténd partly to 
identify themselves with the character of a friend, or even a character out 
of a book. In the extreme form, as practised by Madame Bovary, it is 
harmful, and reveals an infantile mentality; and yet, without some kind 
of identification, the message of teachers and the example of men of 
action would not be so effectively seized by the minds of their followers. 
Even a man’s enemies identify themselves with him to some extent. 

Now when to the effect of imagination is added the power of the sword 
there occurs a widespread alteration of the social structure. This altera- 
tion is almost always tyrannical ; but it is accepted only because the tyrant 
has already impressed the imagination, Lenin to some extent, Hitler 
much more, and Stalin most of all, were ‘built up’ before they attained 
absolute power. A tyrant who does not first impress the imagination of 
the people could not finally succeed by the sword. Hence - because of the 
immense power and effect of the individual human mind - the danger of 
allowing any one man to get political power. The greater the man, the 
worse the tyranny. 

Cromwell was an example of a tyrant who made his effect through the 
imagination and through the sword; but chiefly through the imagination. 
It was not until a great part of the nation had succumbed to the spell of 
his personality as the soldier-hero that he began to impose his will by 
force. The political and military dictatorship was, happily, short-lived; 
but the personal influence remained. The personality of Cromwell was 
outstanding even in an age of great personalities, and it proceeded from 
his wealth of imagination. It may be that too much imagination goes with 
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neurosis, too little with fanaticism. At all events, the quality of imagination 
was the best thing in Cromwell’s warped and unstable character. We see 
it in all his actions, military and political, and it gives a kind of glamour 
to even the worst of them. It was responsible for his strokes of genius on 
the battlefield, and for his dramatic seizure of political power and still 
more dramatic use of it: it informs his speeches and correspondence 
which often contain inspired and memorable sentences: it was bound up 
with his religion. 

His particular kind of imagination was a very English thing. There are, 
however, many traits in his character which he did not share with the 
average Englishman of his time but which afterwards came to be looked 
upon as English. Certainly the England that followed Cromwell seems to 
have been remarkably like him. Thus the fundamental thing about him 
was his divided mind which led to the charge of hypocrisy, the same 
charge which has since been applied to the English as a whole. Again, his 
combination of subjective religiosity and military realism (summed -up 
in his advice to ‘put your trust in God, but be sure to see that your powder 
is dry’) also became characteristic of England: his provincialism and world 
ambition were later reflected in the Englishman’s twin loyalties to home 
and empire: his loose political thought allied to military tenacity was 
afterwards paralleled by our muddling through in peace and implacable 
purpose in war: his fondness for Parliaments and ruthless tyranny became 
our lip-service to the party system and oligarchical government. The 
England that follows Cromwell increasingly resembles him; and it is by 
no means improbable that the resemblance is partly due to his effect. 

It is, of course, obvious that Cromwell was the product as much as the 
maker of environment; for in addition to the universal effects of spiritual 
purpose and material need, men are also conditioned by the climate of 
their time and by their inheritance. But the powerful mind seizes upon the 
diverse elements in the climate of the time, and unites them, thus bringing 
into being a new climate, and giving a new direction to society. Cromwell 
gathered up in himself many of the vague desires and thoughts of his 
contemporaries, and helped to bring into being a new kind of Englishman. 
The men who come after him are stamped in his mould. His influence 
and popularity during the Civil War, when he appeared as a romantic 
and awe-inspiring figure, and his violent alteration of the social structure 
during the period of rule, impressed his mind indelibly upon the people 
of his time and upon their descendants. 
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John Wain 


Mrs Montague’s Essay was of service to Shakespeare with a certain class of readers, 
and is, therefore, entitled to praise. - JamEs BoswELL. 


first of all to form an accurate picture of the public he is aiming at, and 
even more obvious to add that this is particularly important in a book of 
criticism or commentary on any subject; yet it is surprising how many 
authors neglect this vital first step, with the result that the ones who take 
the trouble to make their work acceptable to the people who can most 
benefit by it, often score resounding successes. 

Mr Reese,* for example, has realized that a very large number of people 
want a book that gives them the essential minimum of information about 
Shakespeare, and who yet assess this minimum rather higher than the 
popularizing or Penguin level; to such readers, the word ‘minimum’ 
includes anything they might want to look up, as well as the few simple 
facts they can hold in their heads, and yet they are unlikely to want to look 
up the most recondite points of bibliography, stage history or textual 


It sounds an obvious thing to say that anyone writing a book should try 
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e criticism. This public naturally includes students who are reading for 
1 examinations, and yet it will not do simply to sneer at the book (as some 
if of the ‘critics’ on the B B C did) as an aid to ‘swotting’: the needs of a 
e student are exactly the same as the needs of anyone with an interest in the 
y subject, except that he is under the unfortunate necessity of learning it up 
l against time. 

$ In a book crowded with facts there are bound to be one or two slips 


and, as it seems to be the done thing for a reviewer to notice at least one, 
let me get over this hurdle by saying that on page 308 Mr Reese echoes a 
famous howler of Dr Johnson’s. But the degree of accuracy and com- 
pleteness is, I think, remarkable. After all, the man who sets out to 
summarize the essential knowledge about Shakespeare is on a very bad 
wicket, much worse than if his subject were, say, Virgil or Beethoven. 
To begin with, Shakespeare was a dramatist, which means that the net 
has to be thrown wide enough to bring in the extraordinarily complicated 
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* Shakespeare: his world and his work. M. M. Reese. Edward Arnold, 36s. 
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and arid subject of Stage History - the evolution of the theatre, the 
administration of the rival companies, the legal position, the audience, 
and so forth. 

Then again, Shakespeare lived at a time when the production of 
printed books, though well under way, was by no means the methodical 
business it has since become, while the printing of dramatic texts was 
haphazard to a degree. To make any attempt at understanding the 
appalling editorial difficulties one has to be versed in a specialized branch 
of bibliography, as well as conversant with the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
laws regarding copyright. 

Finally, both in language and in the basic structure of its ideas Shake- 
speare’s age was so different from our own that a lifetime of study is not 
too much to acquaint a man with its peculiarities. (And yet those who 
do expend a lifetime on it are not always the best guides. The work seems 
to blear their vision in a curious way. For instance, one reads accounts 
of Tudor and Stuart ideas, their ‘world picture’, which convey a strong 
hint of nostalgia, as if the writer wishes he believed it himself. Yet who, in 
his senses, could possibly wish to go back to such a hotch-potch of con- 
tradictions ?) 

In short, the study of Shakespeare involves getting up a huge amount 
of knowledge which is not in fact literary knowledge at all; this is true of 
the study of any author, of course, but far more than usual in Shakespeare’s 
case. Further, it involves reading an enormous number of plays and 
poems that, by any normal test, are simply not worth reading: Kyd, 
Greene, Peele, and all the other bores who make up Shakespeare’s 
context. The Elizabethan age produced deserts of petrifying boredom in 
its literature; these deserts cannot simply be ignored, because one has to 
come to Shakespeare as a huge and blessed oasis before one appreciates 
him; but it is no use telling the non-professional reader or theatre-goer 
that he has got to trudge across the sandy wastes. He simply will not do 
it. But the art of doing it for him is less simple than optimistic popu- 
larizers sometimes imagine, for expository work can only be done well by 
one who is himself a critic, capable of forming judgments for himself and 
demonstrating their validity. The writer of this kind of book has to 
possess an unusual blend of qualities. His task, if properly carried out, is 
harder than that of the pure critic, for it is not really his own judgment, 
pure and simple, that he is out to give; what we ask of him is a guide to 
the kind of thing that is nowadays usually said about Shakespeare, not 
only in the sphere of information but in that of criticism. And yet if he 
did not strike us as being himself a critic we should not trust him even to 
give us this. : 

For instance, when Mr Reese tells us that Shakespeare’s love of puns 
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and word-play was related to the same impulse in the non-dramatic 

‘metaphysical’ poetry of the time, and goes on: 
. . . these conceits were but a tribute to the many-sidedness of truth, and 
they derived from the staunch medieval conviction that the symbolical 
meaning of anything was as important, as persuasive and as érue as any 
other meaning. Their powerful hold on the emotions lifted the thought into 
another dimension, and for this reason they deserve to be distinguished 
from the amplifications of the mode of Petrarch and Spenser, 


we recognize the statement as a commonplace of twentieth-century 
criticism, and yet Mr Reese does not seem to be merely parroting; we 
trust him, we feel that he has seen this truth for himself as well as read 
about it in other critics. It is partly a question of style; a man who writes 
so sensibly must, we feel, be a sensible man - and we are right. This is 
an excellent book. 
M. Fluchére’s* book also provides a striking illustration of the maxim 
I mentioned at the beginning, but unhappily illustrates it only in a 
negative sense: this is how not to do it. From the beginning the author 
has not the faintest idea whom he is addressing, and as a result never 
achieves clarity of outline or sureness of touch. As a series of lectures 
delivered in a French university, and later as a book (Shakespeare: drama- 
turge élisabéthain) addressed to substantially the same public, it was no 
doubt very successful. Besides sketching the background of Elizabethan 
literature and ideas in about as much detail as a French undergraduate 
would want it, he also tells his audience some (to them) very interesting 
things about contemporary English criticism of Shakespeare (‘I pay 
tribute to writers as various as T. S. Eliot, Dover Wilson, Granville- 
Barker, F. R. Leavis, L. C. Knights, and Wilson Knight’) and is very 
careful not to get too technical in the use of the English language (“Bowd- 
lerize: word formed from the name of T. Bowdler who expurgated 
Shakespeare in 1818’, says a footnote). But unfortunately someone, 
probably in deference to the fact that M. Fluchére is the head of the 
Maison Francaise in Oxford, decided it would be a good thing to translate 
the book. Then the difficulties started. As it was obviously not a work of 
scholarship, and equally obviously not one of literary criticism as the 
English understood the term, some attempt had to be made to attract the 
floating quasi-literary public. The inevitable way out was suggested - 
Mr Eliot to write a Preface! The result is, if one may say so without being 
suspected of impertinence, not one of the Master’s more characteristic 
utterances; it is uneasy, even perfunctory, and marked a little by that 
desperate search for something to say which we all know so well. (Example: 
* Shakespeare. Wenri Fluchére. Translation by Guy Hamilton. Foreword 
by T. S. Eliot. Longmans, Green & Co., 25s. 
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“The ideal Shakespeare critic should be a scholar, with knowledge not only J 
of Shakespeare in isolation, but of Shakespeare in relation to the Eliza- lice 
bethan theatre in which he is only one, though very much the greatest, of es 
the masters, and of that theatre in relation to the social, political, and 
economic and religious conditions of its time’.) whe 
I said that this book was ‘neither scholarship, nor criticism as the | she 
English understand the term’. The lack of any claim to scholarship, in the A 
. : : e 

sense of a contribution to knowledge, is no reproach, but unfortunately wil 
it goes along with a certain casualness. The quotations have not been | She 
properly checked; ‘regions’ appears as ‘region’ in the most famous lines dan 
quoted from Measure for Measure, and one of Webster’s most famous lines ligh 
is robbed of a syllable on page 46 — an unfortunate slip in a book which t te 


offers to deal with minutiz of metrical effect. Somebody-or-other’s M. Fh 
‘turgid style’ is said to be ‘parodied by Falstaff’, instead of Ancient Pistol. have « 
As regards criticism, it simply cannot flourish on the marshy ground of deserv 
M. Fluchére’s style, which in French must be charming, but which. his 
English translator ought surely to have dried out a little. Examples are 
odious, but surely there was no need to resume the essential history of the 
drama by saying: “The Church, mistress of the Medieval Theatre - its 
mother indeed — gave birth to a prodigal son who never again returned to | 
the fold.’ Even if the translator did not feel it his duty to correct the 
ludicrous switch from mistress to mother, he might at least have realized 
that ‘returned to the fold’ is a thing that sheep and not prodigal sons do, 
and is anyway a silly cliché. This attempt to render M. Fluchére’s Gallic 
elegance is, of course, pleasing to some tastes — the Times Literary Supple- 
ment thinks his book very much better written than Mr Reese’s - but is 
bound very quickly to pall on any reader with a proper respect for 
English prose. 
One regrets having to speak of a pleasant book so roughly, but ‘honest 
plain words best suit the ear of grief’, and grief is what one must feel at 
seeing a man of M. Fluchére’s intelligence put into this embarrassing 
position. It is not his fault; the scope of his book is indicated by such 
remarks as ‘the reader cannot really appreciate the text of a play if he 
knows it only through the flat, colourless medium of a French translation’, 
and within that scope it is, I should think, excellent. 
M. Fluchére devotes his book solely to the plays up to and including 
Antony and Cleopatra, and promises another book in which he will deal with 
the non-dramatic poems and also (it seems) the last plays. A well-wisher, 
such as myself, would have been happier if M. Fluchére had decided | 
to put all his Shakespearean lore into one book instead of two: that single 
book would not necessarily be a very thick one; it cou'd be shortened by 
the simple method of cutting down on such passages as this one: 
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ly Beside the conventional image, in the perfumed boudoir, the fair stranger, 
ins [i.e. the non-conventional image] enters, a surprising newcomer who upsets 

people’s habits, alarms the conceited women and the précieuses (who were 
of soon to feel themselves ridicules), crushes the smooth folds of the rose-petals 
ul, and settled down with assurance. She comes from outside — from every- 

where in the vast universe, vigorous, mud-bespattered, learned, arrogant; 
he | she smells of the stable, the tavern, the.open fields; she rises from the depths 
* of the sea or from the still more disturbing mysteries of the subconscious. 


She brings with her a train of reminiscences, of superstitions, of ritual, in 
ly which the most diverse sensations come into play in continuous disorder. 
She dances with her own rhythm, powerful and supple, to the often discor- 
dant music of her own invention, hitherto unheard, and by the glittering 
light of her own fires. 


I suppose this is what the Times Literary Supplement would call one of 
M. Fluchére’s ‘pregnant sentences that clamour for quotation’. Well, I 
have quoted it, and I hope that will stop it clamouring. This book 
deserved a more sensible reception. 











THE ARDUOUS STUDY OF RIMBAUD 
Martin Turnell 


In the year 1923 M. Marcel Coulon published a book called Le Probléme 
de Rimbaud. The title was an ominous one. The study of Rimbaud has 
generally been conducted in an atmosphere of acrimonious controversy. 
There was already a danger of the poet being obscured by the ‘problem’ 
and his work buried under a mound of tendentious commentary. During 
the past thirty years the position has grown considerably worse, and the 
poet has become the victim of contending factions. There is no longer one 
Rimbaud; there are at least a dozen Rimbauds and the mound of com- 
mentary is rapidly swelling into a mountain. 

This unhappy state of affairs has provoked a characteristically vigorous 
intervention on the part of M. Etiemble. In his vast and vastly enter- 
taining thesis — I have read plenty of silly books on Rimbaud but this is the 
only funny one — which is the fruit of twenty years research, he sets out to 
demolish what he calls ‘the myth of Rimbaud’. The first volume to 
appear tells an extraordinary story of ignorance, folly and downright 
critical dishonesty. For here you may read of the fortunes of the Catholic, 
the Marxist, the surrealist, the bourgeois and the existentialist Rimbauds; 
and in one highly amusing passage describing the alleged ascetic practices 
which prepared the poet for his ‘mystical revelations’ we catch a glimpse 
of ‘Saint Arthur Rimbaud’ reeling drunkenly through ‘the dark night of 
the soul.’ * 

I do not want to give the impression that M. Etiemble’s work is purely 
destructive or that the poet is demolished as well as his critics. His aim is 
to clear away the accretions, to take us back to the text of Rimbaud and to 
‘rehabilitate literary criticism’. The intrinsic difficulties of Rimbaud’s 
poetry are genuine and formidable, and it is clearly essential that we 
should address ourselves to them instead of wasting time over the artificial 
difficulties created by his critics. 

I fear that M. Etiemble will not approve of what Mr Wallace Fowlie 
calls Rimbaud’s ‘angelism’ and I myself must confess to doubts about the 
term, but the merit of his new book is that it in the main deals with real 


* Le Mythe de Rimbaud. 11. Structure du mythe (Bibliothéque des Idées). Gallimard, 
1952. The first and third volumes, which have not yet appeared, will deal with 
the Genése du mythe and the Succés du mythe. 
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difficulties and that it keeps close to the text of the I/luminations.* No one 
is likely to contest his view that Rimbaud and Mallarmé are two of the 
most difficult of modern French poets, but there is a distinction to be 
made. Not long ago a great authority said to me that ‘we cannot expect 
definite results [from the exegesis of Mallarmé] for another fifty years.’ 
Mallarmé’s imagery is often obscure, but the chief difficulty lies in the 
idiosyncracies of his syntax, and it does seem to me that the elucidation of 
his work is largely a matter of patience and industry, that it calls for the 
sort of ingenuity which is needed to break a code rather than the imagina- 
tive insight of the literary critic. The demands made by Rimbaud belong 
to a different order. The difficulties of his poetry cannot be reduced to a 
single aspect of style like syntax or imagery. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the Illuminations exemplify every form of obscurity known to 
modern poetry. They are difficult on account of the elusiveness of the 
poet’s central experience, their allusions to events in his life, their imagery, 
their language, their syntax and their structure; and these difficulties are 
aggravated by a text which in places is manifestly corrupt. 

I shall consider some of these difficulties in greater detail later on. I 
want to turn now to certain recent developments which have revolu- 
tionized the study of Rimbaud. I mean by that the ‘problem’ of the 


‘dating of the Illuminations. Although parts of Rimbaud’s work have 


always defied analysis, there was a time when we imagined that we were 
reasonably clear about the meaning of his work as a whole. The Poésies 
are known to have been written between 1869 and 1872 and the Saison en 
enfer between April and August 1873. It was confidently assumed, largely 
on the authority of Rimbaud’s friend Ernest Delahaye, that the I//umina- 
tions were all composed in 1872 or at latest by the spring of 1873. On this 
assumption Rimbaud’s poetry looked like a single work in three parts. 
The Poésies were an attack on middle-class society, its institutions and its 
conventions. This attack was the prelude to a ‘spiritual adventure’ in the 
strange world of the J//uminations. The prose poems were experimental in 
an extreme sense and recorded the poet’s quest for a new vision or what he 
called ‘la vraie vie’. There was a perpetual oscillation between ‘vision’ 
and ‘hallucination’, but the poet came to doubt his vision and to realize 
that ‘hallucination’ had brought him to the verge of madness. Une Saison 
en enfer was an autobiographical poem in which he described the failure of 
his quest, criticized his own aesthetic theories, announced his return to 
‘rugged reality’ and bade farewell to poetry. 

This interpretation depends largely on the belief that the Saison en enfer 


* Rimbaud’s Illuminations: A Study in Angelism with a new Translation and the 


French Text of the Poems. Harvill Press, 18s. 
o—2 
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was Rimbaud’s last work. Four years ago Dr Henry de Bouillane de 
Lacoste published a doctorate thesis and a critical edition of the Jl/umina- 
tions in which he sought to prove that these poems and not the Saison en 
enfer were Rimbaud’s last work.* The arguments that he used were two. 
He is a handwriting expert and he showed that the writing of the manu- 
scripts of the twenty-nine J/luminations in the Lucien-Graux collection was 
later and more mature than any specimens of Rimbaud’s handwriting 
belonging to the years prior to 1874. The second argument is historical 
and is based on the evidence of Verlaine who naturally knew Rimbaud 
better than anyone. Unfortunately Verlaine’s pronouncements in his 
letters and in the articles that he wrote about Rimbaud are far from clear. 
He declared, however, in an article written in 1888, that the manuscripts 
of the Illuminations were ‘handed to some one who took care of them’ at 
Stuttgart in February 1875. Now we know that Rimbaud was at Stuttgart 
at that time and that Verlaine visited him there on his release from prison, 
apparently in the hope of converting him to Catholicism. By a process-of 
elimination Dr Bouillane de Lacoste came to the conclusion that the 
‘some one who took care of them’ can only have been Verlaine himself. 
He therefore decided that the whole of the J//uminations were written while 
Rimbaud was in London with Germain Nouveau in 1874 and supported 
his view by pointing out that occasional words and phrases in the manu- 
scripts are in Nouveau’s handwriting.f 

This view can be and has been criticized on a number of grounds. It 
is generally agreed that Dr Bouillane de Lacoste is right in thinking that 
the handwriting of the manuscripts cannot be earlier than 1874, but this 
tells us nothing about the actual date of composition of the poems. All 
it tells us that the copies we have must have been made after the year 1873, 
though that in itself is extremely damaging to the view that the Saison en 
enfer was Rimbaud’s ‘farewell to poetry’. In the second place, even if we 
admit that Rimbaud handed the manuscripts of some prose poems or 
even of some of the Illuminations to Verlaine in 1875, we cannot be sure 
that they were the complete manuscript of the forty-two poems now 
known as the J/luminations. 

The strongest objection to Dr Bouillane de Lacoste’s theory, however, 
is of a different kind. ‘It seems impossible, on psychological grounds at 
least,’ writes Dr Enid Starkie, ‘that the mystical prose poems should have 
been written after Rimbaud’s fall from power, after he had ceased being a 


* Rimbaud et le probléme des Illuminations, Mercure de France, 1949. 
Illuminations. Edition critique Avec Introduction et Notes par H. de Bouillane 
de Lacoste, Mercure de France, 1949. 
} See his introduction to the critical edition, pp. 15-28. 
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voyant.’ * One of the weaknesses of Dr Bouillane de Lacoste’s approach is 
his apparent lack of literary discrimination - the reviewer of the Mercure 
de France described the pages of his thesis dealing with the literary merits of 
the Illuminations as ‘regrettables’ — and the fact that he simply contents 
himself with saying that the poems are more mature than anything 
Rimbaud had previously written. At the same time, I find Dr Starkie’s 
use of the word ‘psychological’ significant. Verlaine may have been 
vague in his account of the delivery of the manuscripts, but there is one 
point on which he was quite definite. He himself always maintained that 
the Illuminations were Rimbaud’s last work and were written between 1873 
and 1875. Dr Bouillane de Lacoste has no difficulty in showing that the 
contrary view was put forward by Delahaye, and apart from momentary 
doubts by Gustave Kahn and Paterne Berrichon, docilely accepted by 
later writers.t| We do not know what induced Delahaye to take the view 
that he did. It may have been ignorance or carelessness, or it may have 
been due to deeper ‘psychological’ reasons. What I do feel, however, is 

that the ‘psychological’ resistance to Dr Bouillane de Lacoste’s theory is 

the result of a reluctance to abandon an interpretation to which we have 

become accustomed and to review the whole problem of the meaning of 

Rimbaud’s work from the beginning. 

While some critics refuse to renounce the ‘traditional’ view that the 
Saison en enfer is Rimbaud’s last work, others maintain that though Dr 
Bouillane de Lacoste is right in thinking that the J//uminations are later, 
his theory is too conservative. The most interesting of these critics is 
M. Antoine Adam who argues in a remarkable article that the poems 
were written between 1872 and 1878 or possibly 1880. M. Adam’s view 
is based mainly on an examination of the internal evidence. He thinks 
that Nocturne vulgaire, Veillées and Vagabonds are earlier than the bulk of the 
Illuminations and belong to the period of voyance. He therefore suggests that 
they were written before the Saison en enfer in 1872, and supports his argu- 
ment by pointing out that the manuscripts of these poems appear to be 
older than most of the other manuscripts in the Lucien-Graux collection, 
that they are written in a faded ink and that the handwriting is different. 

His reasons for assigning many of the other poems to the years 1875-78 


* Arthur Rimbaud. New ed., Hamish Hamilton, 1947, p. 213. (Although 
Dr Starkie’s life appeared before Dr Bouillane de Lacoste’s books, she was aware 
of the lines on which he was working.) 

+ See his introduction to the critical edition, pp. 27-46. 

ft ‘L’Enigme des Illuminations’ in Revue des Sciences Humaines, Nouvelle série, 
Fascicule 60, Octobre-Décembre 1950, pp. 221-245. (See also in the same issue, 
D. A. de Graaf, ‘Les Illuminations et la date exacte de leur composition: Une 
Nouvelle hypothése’, pp. 246-254.) 
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lie in the allusions that he discovers in them to events in the poet's life. 
Our knowledge of Rimbaud’s movements during the years 1875-80 is 
decidedly sketchy. We know, however, that he visited Switzerland and 
Italy in 1875, Holland and Java in 1876, Germany, Holland, Sweden and 
Denmark in 1877, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and Cyprus in 1878. 
M. Adam argues that the ‘pays poivrés’ in Démocratie refer to the planta- 
tions in the Dutch East Indies, that the poem describes an experience while 
Rimbaud was in the Dutch colonial army and that as he disembarked in 
Java in June 1876, it could not have been written before the middle of 
1876 and was probably not written until 1877. In the same way ‘Henrika’ 
in Ouvriers appears to be the name of a girl whom he met while visiting 
Scandinavian countries in 1877. The ‘chalets de cristal et de bois qui se 
meuvent sur des rails et des poulies invisibles’ in Villes are an allusion to 
funicular railways that he had seen in Switzerland in 1875 or possibly 
1878. 

This leads to some interesting observations on the style of the Illumi- 
nations." Take, for example, the opening of Enfance II: 

C’est elle, la petite morte, derriére les rosiers. — La jeune maman trépassée descend 


le perron — La caléche du cousin crie sur le sable — Le petit frére — (il est aux Indes!) 

la, devant le couchani, sur le pré d’oeillets. — Les vieux qu’on a enterrés tout droits dans 

le rempart aux giroflées. 

‘La petite morte’ is Rimbaud’s sister, Vitalie, who died in December 
1875. ‘Le petit frére’ is Rimbaud himself - his brother, Frédéric, was a 
year older—and the ‘Indes’ are the Dutch East Indies again where, as we 
know, he landed in June 1876. This means that like Démocratie, Enfance IT 
cannot have been written before the middle of 1876 and was probably 
written after his return to Roche in January 1877. What is most arresting, 
however, is the comment on ‘la jeune maman trépassée’. We do not know 
who she was or who the ‘cousin’ was, but the poem is not an example of 
‘hallucination’ and Rimbaud is not describing a ghost coming down the 
steps. It is an illustration of the elliptical style and means that he sees on 
the steps ‘a young mother who is now dead.’ 

A similar example is to be found in Barbare where we read: 

Le pavillon en viande saignante sur la soie des mers et des fleurs arctiques . . 
M. Adam points out that the 
pavillon en viande saignante makes us think of two flags, both Scandinavian: the 
Norwegian flag which has a blue cross on a red ground, and the Danish flag 
which has a white cross also on a red ground. If we remember that at this 
period Iceland was a Danish possession, if we observe that in the following 
lines the poet will speak of geysers, we shall probably conclude that in this 
poem he is evoking the arrival of the ship in sight of the coast of Iceland 
where the Danish flag is flying. . 

While admitting that the Illuminations are ‘difficult’, the ingenious 
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writer goes on to suggest that they are not a ‘hermetic book . . . but 
quite simply the volume of memories of Rimbaud the traveller.’ 

Not the least of the problems of the Illuminations is to decide in what 
order they should be presented. Dr Bouillane de Lacoste’s correspon- 
dence with the late Félix Fénéon, who supervised the first publication of 
the Illuminations in La Vogue in 1886, shows clearly that the order in which 
they were arranged was largely arbitrary. M.Adam’s examination of the 
Lucien-Graux manuscripts underlines the difficulty: 

Ce recueil [he writes] ne forme en aucune facgon un ensemble lié, fermé 

a une date donnée pour étre confié 4 l’imprimeur. I] offre, de la main de 


Rimbaud, plusieurs écritures différentes, il présente des encres différentes, 
parfois des longueurs de ligne différentes. 


In one instance, he adds, 


the illusion of continuity strikes us with particular force because it has led 

editors to join to the poem called Phrases another poem without a title 

whose subject is completely different and whose material presentation is also 
different. 

The evidence of the manuscripts clearly lends colour to the view that 
the Illuminations are in fact ‘le livre de souvenirs de Rimbaud le voyageur’, 
that they record isolated experiences spread over a number of years, that 
whatever the manuscripts handed over to ‘some one who took care of 
them’ contained, individual poems seem to have found their way to 
Rimbaud’s friends at different periods during the next few years. It 
cannot therefore be assumed that the work is a whole or complete, and, as 
with the bulk of recent poetry, the principle of unity must be sought if at 
all in the sensibility of the poet. This brings us back to the methods of 
literary criticism. 

Although he has rearranged the order of the Illuminations in a way 
which gives the appearance of continuity - they are said to represent 
‘Childhood’, ‘Life of the Poet’, ‘Nature’, ‘City’ and ‘Mystic Vision’ — 
Mr Fowlie recognizes that his order is personal. He remarks with truth 
that poetry ‘cannot be explained once and for all’. I do not propose to 
offer a competing interpretation here. All I want to do is to make a few 
simple observations on the reading of Rimbaud and on the particular 
difficulties of his style. 

The first of these difficulties is the use of the method of discontinuity 
which has become prevalent in the work of his successors. Although 
sentences follow one another, the connection between them is by no means . 
always logical and sometimes it is extremely difficult to discover any 
connection at all. What Rimbaud offers is a succession of images, scenes, 
notations. They sometimes look like ‘moments of vision’, sometimes like 
direct transcripts of events in his life, while at other times he seems in fact 
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to be describing pictures or those ‘painted plates’ which are said to be the 
meaning of the word ‘illuminations’. In Aprés le déluge we read: 


Dans la grande rue sale les étals se dressérent, et l’on tira les barques vers la mer 
étagée la-haut comme sur les gravures. 

Le sang coula, chez Barbe-Bleue, — aux abattoirs, — dans les cirques, ot le sceau de 
Dieu blémit les fenétres. Le sang et le lait coulérent. 

Les castors batirent. Les ‘mazagrans’ fumérent dans les estaminets. 


The first sentence appears to be a description of the disintegration of 
material reality. The poet passes abruptly from the disintegration of 
reality to the spectacle of a monster. Bluebeard slaughtering his wives 
suggests the slaughter-house and the circus. I take ‘le sceau de Dieu’ to be 
a description of dawn breaking and the white light seems to have suggested 
milk. There are two more abrupt transitions from ‘blood and milk’ to 
‘beavers’ and from ‘beavers’ to ‘coffee-urns’. 

It is impossible to discover any pattern in the individual poems until 
we have grasped the situation in which the poet is writing. The key to this 
poem is evidently the word ‘déluge’. There has been a great upheaval 
which is in the process of subsidiag. Mr Fowlie suggests that the ‘flood’ 
has restored the world to its primitive state of innocence and that a vision 
of civilization is suddenly interposed between us and the state of inno- 
cence. This is a possible interpretation, but the first sentence that I quoted 
may be a description of the confusion caused by the flood and of things 
seen from an unusual angle — things seen, for example, from a piece of 
floating débris. In spite of the upheaval, however, the ‘new world’ seems 
to be an illusion. Life goes on as it did before the flood. Destruction and 
creation alternate. The ‘blood’ appears to stand for destruction, the 
‘milk’ for creation or life, which explains its connection with ‘le sceau de 
Dieu’. In the same way, I take the ‘beavers’ to symbolize industry and 
hard work in the natural world, the ‘coffee-urns’ in the ‘estaminets’ - 
probably workmen’s cafés — to stand for routine human industry. 

Similar examples occur all through the Illuminations. H was an incom- 
prehensible poem until M. Etiemble acutely pointed out that the words 
‘trouvez Hortense’ showed that it was a charade. It was only then that it 
became clear that the poem was not a description of a prostitute, but of a 
very different form of sexual experience.* Parade becomes intelligible when 
it is seen to be a caricature of a religious ceremony and Being Beauteous, if 
M. Adam is correct in thinking that ‘un Etre de Beauté de haute taille’ is 
a dancer. 

What I want to suggest is that much of Rimbaud’s value as a poet lies 


* The commentators, however, still present us with a choice of perversions! 
See A. Adam, art. cit., p. 242. 
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precisely in the use of the method of discontinuity. It is a form of shock 
tactics which continually compels a fresh effort of attention on the part of 
the reader, makes him look at the world in which he finds himself from a 
fresh angle or in a new way. It is closely connected with his emphasis on 
violence, with the glimpses he gives us of the disintegration of material 
reality and with his liking for buildings and machines of an impossible size 
which sometimes suggest the films of Fritz Lang: 


Un souffle ouvre des bréches operadiques dans les cloisons, — brouille le pivotement 
des toits rongés, — disperse les limites des foyers, — éclipse les croisées. (Nocturne 
vulgaire.) 

La encore les maisons ne se suivent pas; le faubourg se perd bizarrement dans la 
campagne. . . (Villes). 


What these images do, or are intended to do, is to undermine our con- 
fidence in the stability and finality of the world of common perception. 

Shock tactics are also apparent in Rimbaud’s use of language. I have 
quoted M. Adam on the image in Barbare : 


Le pavillon en viande saignante sur la soie des mers et des fleurs arctiques . . . 


He is no doubt correct in thinking that the I/luminations are less ‘her- 
metic’ than most of us supposed, but the conjunction of ‘pavillon’ and 
‘viande saignante’ is undoubtedly startling and is surely meant to be. 
There is another instance in Villes: 


Sur les versants des moissons de fleurs grandes comme nos armes et nos coupes, 
mugissent. 

The comparison between ‘flowers’ and ‘arms’ is surprising, but the shock 
is provided by the verb ‘mugissent’. 

I come next to what for want of a better word must be called Rimbaud’s 
‘symbols’. We are sometimes inclined to assume that symbolism was 
invented in the last century, but in fact it is nearly as old as poetry. What 
was novel about the French poets of the nineteenth century was the very 
extensive and elaborate use that they made of symbols. Baudelaire’s 
technical originality lies to a considerable degree in the way in which he 
substituted concrete images for direct statements about his feelings. In 
this sense Le Cygne seems to me to mark an advance in French poetry, and 
we have perhaps for the first time the use of the recurring image which was 
developed and exploited by Rimbaud and Laforgue until it became a 
form of poetic shorthand. In Enfance II we read: 


L’essaim des feuilles d’or entoure la maison du général. Ils sont dans le midi. - On 
suit la route rouge pour arriver @ l’auberge vide. Le chateau est @ vendre ; les persiennes 
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sont détachées. — Le curé aura emporté la clef de V’église. — Autour du parc, les loges 

des gardes sont inhabitées. Les palissades sont si hautes qu’on ne voit que les cimes 

bruissantes. D’ ailleurs il n’y a rien a voir la-dedans. 

I take ‘Ils’ in the first sentence to refer to the general’s household who 
are away in the Midi on a visit or on holiday. Our first image is therefore 
of a house which is temporarily empty. It is followed by the empty inn, the 
abandoned derelict chateau, the closed church, the uninhabited lodges 
in the park where, beyond the high palisades, ‘there is nothing to see’. 
In other words, we are presented with a scene of desolation and abandon- 
ment. The sense of abandonment is extended and elaborated in the next 
sequence: 


Les prés remontent aux hameaux sans coqs, sans enclumes. L’écluse est levée. O les 
Calvaires et les moulins du désert; les iles et les meules. 


The villages are deserted. There is no livestock, no anvil, because there 
are no horses to be shod; and there is no traffic on the canal. 

This is an elementary example, but it suggests the proper approach to 
Rimbaud. Certain autobiographical references and certain phrases like 
the ‘Circeto des hautes glaces’ or ‘Damas damnant de langueur’ are 
unlikely ever to be explained, but this need not prevent us from disco- 
vering a pattern behind his work or enjoying it as poetry. It only becomes 
intelligible if we pick out the key symbols, themes and images and ensure 
that their meaning is not distorted by preconceived ideas and that we are 
not fabricating a fresh ‘myth’. The ‘flood’ is evidently one major theme 
and the ‘sale’ in Solde another. It does not seem to me to matter whether 
the flood is a reference to the Commune, as M. Adam thinks, or to the 
shooting of Rimbaud by Verlaine at Brussels, as Dr. de Graaf has sug- 
gested.* What does matter is that there has been a great upheaval and 
an attempted fresh start. On the other hand, M. Adam is surely right in 
thinking that the ‘sale’ stands for a general liquidation and that the two 
symbols mark the beginning and the end of an adventure. 


If Rimbaud wanted to be the Seer [he writes] it is because for fifty years 
a whole tradition of thought linked the cause of social progress to that of a 
metaphysical revolution. In the years which preceded 1870 a whole revolu- 
tionary literature announced fell-mell cosmic upheavals, the emancipation 
of women, the end of every form of servitude, even that of man faced with 
the laws of the material world. Rimbaud grew up in this atmosphere of 
social illuminism. His experience had a significance which far transcended 
his own person. The destiny of the human race, the physical and meta- 
physical condition of man were involved. 


* Arthur Rimbaud: Homme de lettres. Van Gorcum, Assen (Holland), 1948, p. 69. 
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Let us assume that the J//uminations record a ‘spiritual adventure’ which 
begins with the fresh start in Aprés le déluge and ends with the final liquida- 
tion in Solde. In the other poems we are continually coming across the 
theme of the quest for a new vision, a new mode of consciousness, a new 
world. It is apparent in phrases like ‘la levée des nouveaux hommes’, ‘la 
nouvelle harmonie’, ‘le nouvel amour’. There is also the desire to be rid 
of the old order which is apparent in ‘On nous a promis d’enterrer dans 
Pombre l’arbre du bien et du mal, les honnétés tyranniques afin que nous 
amenions notre trés pur amour.’ Mr Fowlie observes that the visions and 
the new state always belong to the future, and he points out the 
tendency of the picture drawn by Rimbaud to be obliterated at the end of 
some of the poems: 

Un rayon blanc, tombant du haut du ciel, anéantit cette comédie. 


I think that we must admit that the story is one of ultimate failure, 
that the vision always eludes the poet, that though we hear the sounds of 
‘la nouvelle harmonie’ we find ourselves at the close of the poem ‘rendus 
a l’ancienne inharmonie’. 

This leads me to my final remarks on the meaning and value of Rim- 
baud’s work. The view that Poésies are an attack on convention can clearly 
stand. I think that we can still hold the view that the Saison en enfer is an 
autobiography which ends with the renunciation of veyance as such, but it 
is only the renunciation of a particular kind of vision which is loosely, and 
to my mind misguidedly, described as ‘mystic’. The failure recorded at 
the end of the Saison, however, does not in any way preclude other adven- 
tures. I therefore take the Illuminations to be another autobiography. 
The poems belonging to the period of voyance are preserved, and the story 
of Rimbaud’s childhood and youth are re-told in Enfance and Jeunesse, 
but the emphasis has shifted. It falls in the I//uminations on what M. Adam 
calls ‘social illuminism’ or the blend of the social and metaphysical reform 
which was characteristic of the nineteenth century. In this sense it is to be 
distinguished from the individualist, non-social vision which seems to be 
the subject of the Saison en enfer. 

I have spoken of what seems to me to be the misguided use of the word 
‘mystic’ which has infected a very large number of writers on Rimbaud. 
What I wish to emphasize particularly is that though Rimbaud’s two 
principal works do in fact record the failure of a vision, their literary 
value remains unaffected. The value of his greatest work lies in its power 
of modifying, and not merely of modifying but of reorganizing, our 
sensibility. To submit ourselves to the new mode of seeing, to enter the 
fabulous world of the Illuminations, to walk the crystal streets and ride in 
the diamond carriages is to undergo a process of liberation from our 
stereotyped ways of seeing and feeling. 
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STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN LIFE, by W. Lloyd Warner (Edinburgh 
University Press, 1952). America has often been mocked for the dis- 
crepancy between its eighteenth-century ideology of equality and its 
twentieth-century fact of social classes. The cruel reality of an economic 
gulf has been called as witness against the pretensions of American 
democracy to have truly created a new world from the dust-heap of the 
old. Even more serious in modern America is the gulf between those who 
have the pride of success and those who do not. Reminders of such frailty 
do no harm, but it is pertinent to ask whether and how America tries to 
bridge these gaps. Professor Warner, of the University of Chicago, whose 
Yankee City series have provided massive documentation on the life of 
American communities, gives a lucid indication of some possible answers 
to this problem. Mr Gorer is left far behind: his friend - or friendly 
enemy — the American matron, appears only fitfully and not at all as the 
brooding figure which explains the complexity of American society. Nor 
is America discussed exclusively in terms of weaning techniques, though, 
modern sociology being what it is, these naturally are not neglected. The 
result is not an indictment, nor a song of praise, but an analysis which 
gives life to the dry bones of political and economic institutions. 
Professor Warner is concerned mainly with the problems of social 
mobility and the symbol systems of America. The former is the spark with 
which Americans attempt to bridge the gap between their ideals and their 
reality, for the opportunity of Everyman to prove himself the equal of 
Anyman is the essence of what Americans mean by the democracy of 
individualism. Unfortunately, as Professor Warner makes clear, it is not 
as simple as that. Putting to one side the system of caste which binds the 
Negro and about which the author has illuminating things to say, not 
every one is trained for social mobility. In addition there are increasingly 
important blocks being erected which prevent even those who are so 
trained from achieving their aim. Social mobility exists in America; 
Professor Warner is not ashamed to say that the American dream is not 
a fantasy. But he describes the class structure of the American school, the 
breakdown of community life, and the collapse of the skill hierarchy in 
the factory. All of these make the older mobility more difficult to accom- 
plish. He also shows, in his chapter on ethnic groups, the heartache which 
accompanies successful social movement: in this particular case the con- 
flict of ideals between parents and children, and the high price which 
must be paid for assimilation in America. In his discussion of these 
matters he has much to say about the class and social composition of his 
Yankee City, about the personality of the upward mobile business man, 
and the significance of associations in America. But he does not allow 
these matters to divert him from his main theme: that in America social 
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mobility and social classes are antithetical principles which nevertheless 
must somehow exist together. It is this uneasy alliance between opposites 
which accounts for so much of the tensions, both personal and political, 
in American life to-day. 

His study of American symbol systems is an attempt to describe how 
this tension is relieved in the unity of nationhood and in terms of per- 
sonal emotional satisfaction. The notorious daytime serials of American 
radio (‘soap operas’) serve a function as a justification for the way of life 
of the lower-middle-class woman, and as an assurance that her position as 
wife and mother is a noble one — an assurance of which they are often in 
grim need in fissiparous America. In the same-way, public symbols are 
examined for their role in achieving co-operation for common national 
ends; the sacred and secular symbols of Memorial Day provide a cement 
of ‘equalitarian symbols which help unify classes and creeds’. 

Perhaps he tends to assume too easily that big business blocks mobility. 
But are there not new routes of mobility being opened up by that favourite 
fiend of the American Left? And his book, alas, does not altogether avoid 
the curse of American sociology, inane jargon, e.g. ‘eating, although 
a biological act, in its social form consists of the sharing of food at a 
common meal’; or, ‘we have seen what the training is, or, to say it 
another way, we have examined the social maze in which the organisms 
(i.e. children) are conditioned’. One struggles wearily through such 
sentences and passes on to the good things of the book. For Professor 
Warner has written a work which in describing social mobility in America 


describes some of the demons which drive Americans. 
WILLIAM J. NEWMAN. 


THE MALTHUSIAN POPULATION THEORY. G.F. McCleary (Faber 
and Faber, 15s.) Dr McCleary is a doctor of medicine, he has written 
several books on population, and he used to be the Medical Officer of Health 
for Battersea. It is clear from this book that he has done a great deal of 
work on Robert Malthus, work which must often have been as rewarding 
as is proof-reading a railway timetable in galley. For this reason it is 
unkind of me to say, as I must, that much of his work was unnecessary or 
undesirable. But was it necessary, for instance, for him to write the short 
life of Malthus which begins, and ends, this book when much of it is in the 
D.N.B. and most of it is in Keynes’s Essays in Biography? And was it 
desirable for Dr McCleary to do the serious-minded student’s work for 
him, and collate so carefully the variants (the very wide variants) between 
the successive editions of Malthus’s Essay? Malthusians proprement dits 
read all the editions; people who can value Malthus this side idolatry 
manage normally with parts of the first edition of 1798 (when they can get 
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it) and most of the sixth of 1826. What happened to the book between 
first and last editions concerns only the specialists; and this book is not 
only for specialists, it is for ordinary people - as Keynes’s Essays were. 
The first half of the book, then, is a solid - and padded — achievement in 
collection and collation; and nothing more. The book’s real value is in 
its second half. It is there that Dr McCleary traces the influence of 
Malthus’s thinking on the sociological ideas of the nineteenth century and 
on those of our own time, and it is in this last particular that Dr McCleary 
is so splendidly equipped (both in medical skill and in passionately 
humane zeal) to write with fine authority. He has the right to prove that 
Malthus was right. 

He has that right in his matter, but not in his manner, for this is a very 
ill-written book. If you do not mind phrases like ‘optimum population’ 
or ‘disparity between man’s power to produce population and his 
power to produce subsistence’ you will not agree with me. And if you 
think, as I do, that the word population is a noun and not an adjective 
(‘because of excessive population growth’; indeed, ‘The Malthusian 
population theory’!) you will not get far into this book without ill-temper. 
I had not gone far myself when I ticked up the first fifty. Then I gave up 
counting. 

I did not give up reading. STANLEY HYLAND. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. THE INCARNATE BACHELOR. By Philip Hender- 
son. (Cohen and West, 18s.) ‘Whether I am the worst person to write a 
Memoir of Butler is a question not to be decided by me; it cannot be 
decided by anyone until some other person shall write another life of 
Butler which may be compared with mine.’ Thus Henry Festing Jones, 
at the close of his Memoir of Samuel Butler; and whatever may be the merit 
or otherwise of the biographies which have appeared since 1919, it is 
certain that none can stand comparison with that great ‘omnium gatherum’, 
two heavy tomes, containing close on five hundred pages of first-hand 
Butleriana, in the form of narrative, letters, notes, anecdotes and remini- 
scence. The Memoir has, as Butler’s latest biographer admits, an ‘enduring 
fascination’. It is a fascination which may be compared to that of wander- 
ing at leisure in some large overcrowded junk-shop, with the possibility of 
coming at any moment upon some object, hitherto disregarded, whose 
value may prove of incalculable significance to the fortunate curio-hunter. 
In comparison with such an experience, the lure of contemporary bio- 
graphy is that of high-class window-dressing, in which, behind plate glass, 
selected objects are cunningly mounted and displayed beneath the 
concealed lighting of a subjective judgment. 

Mr Philip Henderson, taking a medium course between two extremes, 
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has given us an able and straightforward account of the life of Samuel 
Butler, which lays more emphasis on the incidents in Butler’s career than 
on the analysis and interpretation of his work. It is from the Festing Jones 
quarry, of course, that he has hacked out the bulk of his material; but he 
has hewn it into compact and presentable shape. Furthermore, he has, 
through his own researches, enlarged our knowledge of the Butler family 
circle. Whereas the Memoir throws many sidelights, mostly wry and 
discoloured, upon Butler’s two sisters, it is noticeably reticent upon the 
subject of Samuel’s younger brother. ‘Butler’s brother, Thomas, was 
known to be travelling, but nothing had been heard from him for a con- 
siderable time, and his wife and family had become anxious . . .’ In fact, 
we now learn from Mr Henderson, this son of the rectory had abandoned 
both wife and family, and, in the company of ‘wretched women’, was 
leading abroad a life of the utmost social and moral disrepute. Mr Hen- 
derson also prints a number of letters (omitted by Festing Jones) which 
passed between Butler and his father on the subject of Samuel’s future 
career: letters in which the touchy and irascible accents of the son, and the 
patient painstaking tones of the father, evoke a very real sympathy for the 
hard-pressed parent, and do much to confirm Mrs Garnett’s estimate of 
the amiable qualities of a man who endured moral persecution in turn 
from an authoritative father and a relentlessly inconoclastic son. 

Mr Henderson’s book is pleasant both to read and to handle; but the 
lack of an index is to be regretted. BETTY MILLER. 


PEACOCKS AND PRIMROSES. By Muriel Masefield. Pp. 319 (Geoffrey 
Bles, 21s. net). It is time some enterprising publisher re-jssued the novels 
of Disraeli, or at all events the ‘Young England’ Trilogy, Coningsby, 
Sybil, and Tancred. Sybil, in which he considers the Two Nations of Eng- 
land, the Rich and the Poor, is probably his most important novel, and 
ought to have a permanent place in English literature. Disraeli is readable 
and stimulating, in spite of weaknesses of construction and plot and lapses 
into melodrama or conventionality. His novels express the inimitable 
personality of their author, who, whatever we may think of him, was 
never a bore. They have irony and wit, and abound with vivid incidents. 
The description of aristocratic country houses has never been better 
done — and few Englishmen, even to-day, can resist the subject. But 
most of all they have a unique political and historical interest which gives 
life to the characters, many of whom were based on real people, or 
were actual portaits of contemporaries such as Wellington. They deal 
with the issues of the time seen at first hand by a man who intimately 
lived through them. 

Disraeli was a literary prophet, a man with a message — a fact that Miss 
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Masefield’s title rather ignores, though she does full justice to it in her 
book. The peacocks and the primroses play their part; but, with few” 
exceptions, it is the theme of power and its nemesis set against the develop= 
ment of political and religious ideas that dominates the novels. Perhaps ™ 
if Miss Masefield had strung the novels on to a narrative of Disraeli’s | 
life she would have achieved greater form and continuity. But this is 7 
grudging criticism of a charming and consistently interesting piece of 

work. The stories of the novels are unfolded vividly and excitingly, and~ 
characters based on real people are identified. Without being a> 
work of criticism, the book manages to say quite a lot on the circum- | 
stances of the novels in relation to Disraeli’s life and character, and to ™ 
appraise his literary achievement. An admirable Epilogue sums up | 
with economy and clarity. The publishers also must be congratulated. 7 
Binding, print and general lay-out are delightful. R. H. @ 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF FICTION, by Robert Liddell (Jonathan Cape, ” 
12s. 6d.). Mr Liddell showed in his previous short book, rather heavily 7 
entitled A Treatise on the Novel, that a light, skirmishing approach, in 7 
chapters that are little more than paragraphs, may get nearer the truth of © 
criticism than some more ponderous studies. In that book he provided 7 
very intelligent insights into the novelist’s mind and the peculiarities of 7 
plot, character and background. His comments had that unmistakable 
note of authenticity which comes from the honest and discriminating § 
expression of personal taste. His new book is also intelligent, but in it 7 
lightness perhaps becomes a fault. He broaches important subjects, with-— 
out going deeply into them; for instance, the fate of the novel in our | 
modern shifting and inorganic society. It is true that the Jane Austen 7 
village no longer exists and that the coherent comedy of manners is, © 
therefore, more difficult to achieve. That is not necessarily a matter for 7 
regret. However much we may admire Jane Austen, not one of us would ~ 
care to go back to the closed life of Emma and Mr Knightley. Mr Liddell 
seems to imply that life is unsatisfactory if a traditional novel cannot be 
written about it, and he sympathizes with modern writers who fall back ~ 
on their childhood because it provides them with a limited, personal ~ 
world. This sounds like defeatism. He is complaining that life is not 7 
favourable to the novel, instead of adapting the novel to life, as the next 7 
great novelist will no doubt do. Elsewhere he shows the same tendency to 
grasp a real problem and then treat it perfunctorily, sometimes merely by 
a quotation from another writer. One of the good points of his previous 
book was his exposure of the sentimentality of the Natural Man in For- 
ster’s novels; here, he himself seems to become sentimental in his praise of 
Le Grand Meaulnes and Forest Reid. Altogether this second book appears ~ 
too skimped and hurried; it is, however, well worth reading. J. G. w. 





